





SCALA THEATRE | 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


General Manager: BASIL DOUGLAS. 
Opening Tuesday, September 20th 
FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 
Repertory: 


THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


(Britten) 








September 20, 21, 23, 26, 28, October 1, at 7.30 p.m. 





| A DINNER ENGAGEMENT 


' 


| 
(Berkeley) | 
| Preceded by FACADE (Walton) | 


September 24 and 29, at 7.30 p.m. 








| LET’S MAKE AN OPERA! | 


| (Crozier-Britten) | 


} 





September 22, 27, 30, at 7.30 p.m. 
September 24, 29, October 1, at 2.30 p.m. 





Singers : Joan Cross, Jennifer Vyvyan, Flora Nielsen, 


Gladys Parr, Olive Dyer, Emelie Hooke, 

Catherine Lawson, Arda Mandikian, Lotte Medak, 

Ann Dowdall, Rosemarie Hill, Norma Morgan, 
Peter Pears 

Trevor Anthony, Thomas Hemsley, 

David Hemmings, Maurice Wearmouth. 


Speakers : Irene Worth, Peter Pears. 


Conductors: Benjamin Britten, Norman Del Mar, 


Charles Mackerras, Vilem Tausky. 








Booking opens AUGUST 29th. 


Tickets : 15/6, 12 6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/6, 3/6. Box Office (MUS. 5731) and usual 
Agents. For details of party rates apply to Box Office or to the English 


Opera Group (LAN. 3146) 
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Outstanding 


Decca long playing ffrr records 





AWARDED GRANDS PRIX DU DISQUE 
DE L’ACADEMIE CHARLES GROS, 1955 




















RICHARD STRAUSS 
DER ROSENKAVALIER 
Hilde Gueden, Sena Jurinac, 
Maria Reining, Ludwig Weber 
with supporting cast and 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 


LXT 2954-7 


HANDEL MESSIAH 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Norma Procter, 
George Maran, Owen Brannigan with 
The London Philharmonic Choir 
(Chorus Master: Frederic Jackson) and 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


Harpsichord: George Malcolm 
Organ: Ralph Downes 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 2921-4 





CIMAROSA 
IL MAESTRO DI CAPPELLA 
Fernando Corena with 
L’Orchestra Pomeriggi Musicali 
di Milano 
conducted by Bruno Amaducci 
LW 5112 (medium play) 


peBussy JEUX—Poéme dansé; 
SIX EPIGRAPHES ANTIQUES 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 2927 


BRAHMS QUINTET IN B MINOR 
tor Clarinet and Strings, Opus 115 
Members of The Vienna Octet 
LXT 2858 


Decca translation booklets are available for Der Resenkavalier and Il Maestro di 


Cappella. The tormer costs 4/6 and includes a special thematic guide; the 


latter is 3d. There is also a tree leaflet for the Messiah recording, 


dealing with the work and the artists. These publications 


are obtainable from dealers or direct from us 


(postage 3d. extra). 





THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED. 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD. LONDON, S.W.9 
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FURTWANGLER 


conducting 


-o—— 








a Die Walkiive 


WAGNER 











Brunnhilde - Martha Médl Wotan + Ferdinand Frantz 
Siegmund - Ludwig Suthaus Hunding + Gottlob Frick 
Sieglinde - Leonie Rysanek Fricka - Margarete Klose > 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
ALP 1257—1261 
36, Sid. each inc. tax 


Five records in a presentation box 
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Operatic Arias 


JOAN HAMMOND 


The Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 
Scena: “Ah Perfido!”"— Beethoven (in Italian) 
Romance: Alone and heavy hearted 
“The Damnation of Faust”’— Berlioz (in English) 
O beaux réves évanouis 
“Etienne Marcel” —Saint-Saéns (in French) 
BLP 1073 
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| TOSCANINI 
9 
conducting 
VERDI 
Riccardo + Jan Peerce Oscarre + Virginia Haskins 
Renato - Robert Merrill Silvano - George Cehanovsky 
4 Amelia - Herva Nelli Samuelo - Nicola Moscona 
Ulrica - Claramae Turner Tommaso - Norman Scott 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by ARTURO TOSCANINI 
The Robert Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw, conductor) 
ALP 1252—1254 
36/54d. each inc. tax F 
Three records in a presentation box 
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Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from : 





TRAINING FOR THE 


- , FULL DRAMAT 
She O) pera School iE 
OPERA STAGE 


Principals =—_—— 
JOAN CROSS c.8.c. : ANNE WOOD Gesture: Mime: Speech 
Staff . ‘a Music and Acting Ensemble 
Vilem Tausky =: asil Coleman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter nee — Besch Study of Roles 


The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.E 


—$—__ 
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The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


for two weeks only 


AUGUST 23 to SEPTEMBER 3 
Repertory includes: 
etc. 


and 
THE FIRST VISIT TO LONDON OF 


for three weeks only 
SEPTEMBER 12 to OCTOBER 1 


Full repertory and particulars from Box Office. 
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Box Office open from 10 a.m.—7.30 p.m. Covent Garden 1066 


Royal Opera House Covent Garden | 


: 


; 


SYLVIA GISELLE SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS LES SYLPHIDES 


THE AZUMA KABUKI DANCERS and MUSICIANS 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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PALACE THEATRE 
GER 6834 
Commencing Tuesday 20th September 
For Six Weeks Only 
Eves: (Mon. to Fri.) 7.30 Sats: 5.0 & 8.30 
Mat: Wed. 2.30 
PETER DAUBENY PRESENTATIONS LTD. 


By arrangement with 
EUGENE ISKOLDOFF PRODUCTIONS & LEON HEPNER 


presents 


A Season of 


ITALIAN OPERA 


Artistic Director: FAUSTO DE TURA 
Repertoire : 
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BOHEME Puccini 
MADAME BUTTERFLY 
Puccini 

« 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
Mascagni 
and 
PAGLIACCI Leoncavallo 
‘ 
‘ 
3 TOSCA Puccini 
eo 
Dy) 
3 RIGOLETTO Verdi 
Dy) 
4 ALL STAR COMPANY WITH FULL CHORUS, 
$ COSTUMES and SCENERY FROM ITALY 
9 
3 ADVANCE BOOKING NOW OPEN 
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Bring your records 









The PYE HI FI 
BLACK BOX plays 
all speeds of records 
and changes them 
automatically. It is 
housed in a beautifully 
designed cabinet fin-  =5 
ished in mahogany. = 


Price 39 gns.,tax paid. = 


BLAGK OX 


Quite suddenly a minor miracle takes place, and you are sitting inthe same, 
room as the artists themselves. Such is the astounding realism of records 
played on the PYE BLACK BOX. Every sound is brought thrillingly to life 
with all the beauty and atmosphere of an original musical performance. 
But the real test of the quality of this superb instrument rests with you. 
Take a favourite record along to your PYE Dealers’... and hear the difference. 








on the 


PYE LIMITED OF CAMBRIDGE 
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Comment 


In the report of the Summer season at Verona, elsewhere in this number, 
readers will note with varying emotions the news that Mr Rossellini, the 
producer, retired from the scene following a serious dispute over rehearsal 
with the leading tenor of Ore//o. Letters were exchanged in the local press; 
the tenor accused the producer of having little or no knowledge of opera, 
and of Verdi in particular; the producer in his turn, accused the tenor of 
behaving like a prima-donna; and an important Italian musical paper ran, 
a leading article entitled ‘Is the Producer necessary in Opera?’ 

While not going so far as to answer that rhetorical question, I must admit 
that I have more than a sneaking sympathy for the singers, conductors and 
other musicians in the opera house, who are confronted from time to time 
with producers who have been imported from other mediums; producers 
who have little respect for the music and the libretto, and to whom the 
word tradition is anathema. 

This fetish for having clever producers in opera is nothing new. In 
Germany in the inter-war years, there were many experiments in the 
production of opera; producers like Leopold Sachse, Lothar Wallerstein, 
Herbert Graf, Hans Strobach and Carl Ebert brought many new methods of 
Staging and lighting to the opera house. Yet who today would accuse 
Ebert or Graf of being revolutionaries? Indeed, it is fashionable in some 
quarters to condemn them for being old-fashioned, just because they have a 
respect for the composer and the librettist; in other words, they respect 
tradition, and always have done. The reason why most German producers, 
and nearly all Italian producers (at least before the modern fashion of 
bringing in men of the cinema and straight stage spread to Italy), respect 
tradition, is because they have had musical trainings, and have been brought 
up in opera houses, generally beginning their careers in quite . humble 
capacities, before daring to attempt to produce a major work. 

Even the new Bayreuth producer, Wieland Wagner, served his apprentice- 
ship on the pre-war Bayreuth stage staff, and in German provincia! theatres; 
and if the new Bayreuth productions are controversial, singers at least feel 
that they are being asked to do things by someone who understands their 
problems. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case everywhere. And what can be more 
galling to a musician than to be told to do something that is not only 
unmusical and often illogical, but to be told to do it by someone whose 
rightful home is the film, the broadcasting, or television studio, or the 
legitimate stage. After all, no one ever suggests that an opera singer should 
produce a play at the Stratford Festival! 

1 do feel that the time has come to call a halt to the habit of putting pro- 
duction and décor before music and singing. And while I do not advocate 
a return to the days when the stage-manager was also the character-baritone 
and the producer all rolled into one, I do suggest that some of our present The Oper« 
operatic producers should at least show more respect for tradition, for the 
instructions that are written in the score by the composer or librettist, 
especially in the case of Wagner, Verdi, and Puccini, who surely knew their + 
jobs. H.D.R. 
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The Opera House at Stuttgart 











The Stuttgart Opera 


The Wiirttembergische Staatsoper, to give the Stuttgart Opera its official 
title, has a tradition going back to medieval times, when the town was the 
residence of the sovereigns of the State of Wiirttemberg. In 1583 the Neue? 
Lusthaus was built for performances of ballet and plays; and not long after- 
wards opera was performed there. 

Towards the end of the 17th century, Johann Cousser, pupil and friend of 
Lully, belonged to the Court, and with the two Courcelles (father and son) 
as maitres de ballet, the musical life of Stuttgart entered into a new phase 
During the reign of Carl Eugen, Niccold Jommelli was appointed Kapell 
meister to the Duke of Wiirttemberg, and remained there for fifteen years 
(1753-1771). Part 2 of Alan Yorke-Long’s Music at Court is an account 
of this remarkable period in Stuttgart’s musical history. 

From 1812 to 1815 alterations were carried out to the Lusthaus, and it 
became the Hoftheater. This was destroyed by fire in 1902. 

The present opera house (one of the few in Germany to escape destruction 
during the last war) was cpened in 1912, and it was there in the same year 
that the first performance of Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos took place under 
the composer’s direction, with Jeritza in the title role, and Jadlowker as BF « 
Bacchus. 

In the 1920s the Generalmusikdirektor of the Stuttgart Opera was 
Professor Carl Leonhardt, and the company included such singers as 
Margarete Baumer, Ernestine Farber-Strasser, Hildegard Ranczak, Mar- 
garete Teschemacher, Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender, Hermann Weill and 
Fritz Windgassen. During the decade before the war, and indeed until 
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1944, Herbert Albert was the musical director, and the company included Le 
such well-known names as Paula Buchner, Maud Cunitz, Trude Eipperle, gu 
Richard Bitterauf, Eyvind Laholm, Karl Laufkoetter, Max Roth and at 
Ludwig Suthaus. W 
The theatre was closed during the 1944-45 season, and then after the war = 
it reopened. The repertory was quickly built up. On December 13, 1946, 
the first German performance of Mathis der Maler was given with Engelbert o 
Czubeck in the title role, and a large cast that included Lore Wissmann, = 
Res Fischer, Wolfgang Windgassen and Otto von Rohr. Six months later ‘ = 
came the world premiére of Orff’s Die Bernauerin, conducted by Bertil = 
Wetzelsberger. Th 
In 1947 Ferdinand Leitner was appointed Generalmusikdirektor, and (N 
two years later, Dr Erich Schifer was appointed Generalintendant. Between y 
them, these two men have made the Stuttgart Company one of the finest in = 
Germany. fir 
Schifer found the usual after-the-war conditions in Stuttgart, a shortage he 
of money, of materials, and of good singers; but at least he had an un- L 
damaged theatre. And so he and Leitner set out to build up a good ensemble ' 
of young artists, and not just to indulge in experiments. They had a good D 
nucleus to build round-——Maria Kinas, Res Fischer, Lore Wissmann, Otto 
von Rohr and Wolfgang Windgassen. They invited Trude Eipperle, Gustav pl 


Neidlinger and Josef Traxel to join them, and soon built up a unique per- i L: 
manent company. 
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The Stuttgart production of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ ; Wolfgang Windgassen, Martha Médl 
R and Res Fischer 





Quickly its fame spread, and artists like Inge Borkh, Martha Modl and 
Leonie Rysanek were only too pleased to come to Stuttgart as ‘permanent 
guests’, as they are called in Germany. It is also this ensemble that has 
attracted producers like Heinz Arnold, Giinther Rennert and Wieland 
Wagner. Indeed the Bayreuth producer has such a high opinion of Stuttgart 
singers that many of them are to be heard each summer at Bayreuth. 

Dr Schafer has built up a large repertory at Stuttgart. With the forth- 
coming production of Rienzi, he is completing his Wagner cycle (with the 
exception of Die Feen and Das Liebesverbot), nearly all the Strauss operas 
are to be heard, and the whole Mozart cycle, including La Clemenza di Tito, 
and soon La Finta Giardiniera. Modern works like The Rake’s Progress, 
The Rape of Lucretia, Oedipus Rex (Strawinsky), Trionfi (Orff), Phédre 
(Mihalovici), Jeanne au Bicher, Die Zaubergeige (Egk) and Dr Johannes 
Faust (Reutter) are all to be heard in Stuttgart; and next season Orff’s 
Antigonae will be staged by Wieland Wagner. 

The Stuttgart Company has visited Paris every year since 1952, 
first to the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, and then to the Opéra; the company 
has also performed at Lucerne, Rome and Venice, and in Germany at 
Ludwigsburg and Schwetzingen. And now for the first time it visits London. 


DR WALTER ERICH SCHAEFER 

The Generalintendant of the Stuttgart State Opera is a well-known 
playwright. He started his career though as a certificated farmer (Diplom. 
Landwirt)! 
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Schafer was born in Hemeningen Oberamt Leonberg, where his parents 
owned a farm which they wanted their son to inherit. He studied philosophy 
and gained his doctorate, and then took up a theatrical career. He started at 
Stuttgart as an assistant in the Dramaturg’s department: he then went to 
Mannheim, where for several years before the war he was Dramaturg. He 
was then at Cassel as producer, and in 1949 returned to Stuttgart as 
Intendant. 
FERDINAND LEITNER 

The Generalmusikdirektor of the Stuttgart company was born in Berlin 
in 1912. As a child he studied the piano; and when fourteen entered the 
Berlin Hochschule for Music, where he studied the piano with Schnabel* 
and composition and conducting with Hindemith, Schreker, Gmeindl, 
Priiwer, and Karl Muck. 

After he had taken his diploma, he became assistant choirmaster to 
Bruno Kittel, and then was the musical director of the Staatliche Schauspiel- 
haus in Berlin. He soon became a well-known accompanist to such artists 
as Erna Berger, Walter Ludwig, Karl Schmitt-Walter and Georg 
Kuhlenkampff. 

From Berlin he went to Essen as a choirmaster. In 1935 he worked with 
Fritz Busch at Glyndebourne, but it was not until 1943 that he decided to 
take up a conducting career. 

His first engagement was in Berlin; in 1945 he became first conductor of 
the Hamburg Opera; then followed a period as Generalmusikdirektor at 
Munich; and finally in 1947 he was called to Stuttgart. 

Leitner was the conductor who was chosen to work with Strawinsky to 
prepare the premiére of The Rake’s Progress at Venice in September 1951, 
and he conducted the first performances of the work at the Scala. He has 
appeared in many Italian opera houses (Milan, Rome, Venice) where his 
Wagner conducting has been most popular. He appears regularly in 
Holland, and for the last twelve years has been the leading conductor for 
Deutsche Grammophon. 


INGE BORKH 

This German soprano, who will be making her London début on the 
opening night of the Stuttgart season in the title role of Elektra, originally 
was going to be an actress. She spent her childhood in Mannheim and then 
went to Vienna to study in the Reinhardt Seminary attached to the 
Burgtheater. It was discovered that she had a natural singing voice, and 
she went to Milan to study under Professor Muratti. 

Her first engagement was in 1940 in Lucerne, where she made her debut 
as Agathe in Freischiitz. The war years were spent in Switzerland, singing in 
Berne, Basle and Zurich, where her roles included Leonore, Aida and Marie in 
Wozzeck. 1n 1951 her performance as Magda Sorel in The Consul! at Basle 
created a sensation, and this was really the beginning of her international 
career. She was invited to Munich to sing Salome and Senta, to Berlin to 
sing Magda Sorel, Leonore, Salome and Flektra; and then appearances soon 
followed elsewhere in Germany. 

In the summer of 1952, Inge Borkh sang Freia and Sicglinde at Bayreuth, 
and Leonore in Fidelio at the Edinburgh Festival as a guest artist with the 
Hamburg Opera. Then came engagements in Barcelona, Lisbon, Naples 
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Top left: Res Fischer as Klytemnestra; 
below: Lore Wissmann as Pamina. 
Top right: Ferdinand Leitner ; below, 
Josef Traxel 


Karl Harren 








and elsewhere in Europe; and in the autumn of 1953 a highly successful 
début in America with the San Francisco Opera as Elektra and Turandot, 
She returred to San Francisco last autumn to sirs Salome, Leonore in 
Fidelio and Turandot; and after her London appearances this month, she 
flies to San Frarcisco to sing Lady Macbeth and Elsa. 

Other important appearasces by Inge Borkh have been as Felantine in 
Furvanthe at the Florence Festival last year, as Silvana in Respizhi’s La 
Ficmma et the Scala, and, by the time these words are in print, Cathleen in 
the werld premiére of Werner Egk’s /rische Legende at Salzburg. 


RES FISCHER F 

Ore of Germany's last great contraltos, Res Fischer, who will sing 
Klytemnestra and the Third Lady in Die Zauberfldte, was born in Berlin, 
Her family soon moved to Stuttgart where she studied at the Kunst- 
gewerbeschule, and later became a teacher there. 

Res Fischer's own teacher was Professor Pankok, and it was under his 
influence that she decided to take up singing as a career, though the 
Kunstgewerteschule cffered her the title of Professor. 

Her début was made at Basle in 1928, and she remained there uatil 1935, 
During that period the Basle Opera was under the direction of Oskar 
Wailterlin, and in the first few years, Walter Felsenstein was the producer. 

In 1935 both Wiilterlin and Felsenstein were at Frankfurt, and Res Fischer 
was invited to join the company, which at that time included such singers 
as Clara Ebers, Theor Herrmann and Jean Stern; the conductors were 
Bertil Wetzelsberger, Karl Maria Zwissler and Franz Konwitschny. At 
Frankfurt Res Fischer sarg all the leadirg ccntralto roles in both the German 
and Itelian repertory, and made frequent guest appearances in Berlin, 
Munich and elsewhere in Germany. After one of these guest appearances, as 
Gaea in Rickard Strauss’s Daphne, at Stuttgart, she was invited to join the 
Stuttgart company, and has been a member of the ensemble since the 1941-2 
season. Her roles there have included Eboli, Brangane, Orieo,. Ulrica, 
Countess Helfenstein in the first peformance in Germany of Mathis der 
Ma cr, Amreris, Herodias, Marcellina in Figare, a role she sang, at Salzburg 
under Clemens Krauss, Fricka, and of course Klytmerestra, 2 part she has 
surg throughout Europe. 

Ore of Res Fischer's greatest triumphs was in the title role of Carl Orit’s 
Antigonae in the 1949 Salzburg Festival. 


GUSTAV NEIDLINGER 

The Stuttgart bass-baritone who will sing Pizarro, Kurwenal and the 
Second Armed Man in Die Zauberfléte was born in Mainz. Originally he 
wantea to become a violinist, then ke became interested in sport, and fora 
time gave up the idea of a musical career. A present of a book of Schubert 
Lieder reawakened his musical interests, and he decided to study voice. He 
went to Frankfurt where his teacher was Otto Rottsieper. 

Neidlinger started his career in the opera house at Mainz in the 1930's 
singing small buffo-bass roles; then he went to Plauen for a short time, and 
in 1936 tecame a memover of the Hamburg Opera where he remained until 
1950. His career at Hamburg wes most!y as a buffo-bass. 

In 1950 he was invited by Ferdinand L eitner to join the Stuitgart ensemble 
where he started to sing baritone ro'es including Figaro, Pizarro, [azo, 
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The Prisoners’ Chorus in Wieland Wagner's preduction of *Fidelio’ 


Falstaff, Reckmesser, Amfortas and Nick Shadow in The Rake’s Progress- 
Guest appearances in Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan (Telramund at the 
Scala in 1953 under Karajan, and Gunther under Tietjen in 1954) followed. 
Then in 1952 came his first Bayreuth appearances as Alberich, Kurwenal 
and the Nightwatchman in Meistersinger; these roles were repeated in 
1953. Last summer at Bayreuth he sang Klingsor for the first time, and he is 
now studying the role of Hans Sachs for next summer. 

OTTO VON ROHR 

The leading bass of the Stuttgart company, who will sing Sarastro, Rocco 
and Marke, was born in Berlin. He studied at the Academy of Music, 
where his teacher was Hermann Wiessenborn, the teacher of Dietrich 
Fischer-Diesk au. 

His first engagement was at Duisburg, where Georg Hartmann was the 
Intendant. From there he went to Stuttgart for the 1941-2 season, and has 
been a memter of the Stuttgart ensemble ever since. His roles at Stuttgart 
have included most of the bass parts in the German and Italian repertory, 
including Philip in Don Carlos, Lorenz von Pommersfelden in Mathis der 
Maler, and all the Wagnerian bass roles. 

Otto von Rohr has a guest contract with the Frankfurt Opera, where he 
appears several times each season. He has also sung in Rome, Florence, 
Lucerne and Salzburg. 

JOSEF TRAXEL 

One of the most sought-after of contemporary German tenors, Josef 

Traxe!, who will sing Tamino and the Young Seaman in Tristan, was born in 
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Mainz. He comes from a musical family, and at a very young age was able 
to play both the piano and organ; indeed he was often allowed to accompany 
the services at Mainz Cathedral. His father would not allow Traxel to take 
up singing until he had passed his examinations as a conductor and music 
teacher. 

His first singing engagement was in Mainz as Don Ottavio, when he was 
twenty-one. Guest appearances in Frankfurt and Wiesbaden followed, and 
then he was invited to join the Dresden ensemble. He was unable to do so 
as he was conscripted into the army, and for a period was a prisoner-of-war 

In 1947 he was able to resume his career, and became a member of the 
Nuremberg Opera. In 1952 he joined the Stuttgart company, and has made+ 
guest appearances all over Germany. In 1952 he sang Mercury in the 
premiére of Der Liebe der Danae at Salzburg, and this summer was heard as 
the Steersman in Der fliegende Hollander at Bayreuth. His Stuttgart 
roles include the Duke of Mantua, Don Carlos, Riccardo in Ballo in Mas- 
chera, Alfredo, Pinkerton, Rodolfo and Belmonte. 

Traxel is also well-known for his singing of the Evangelist in the Saint 
Matthew Passion which he has done in France and Holland. He has made 
many appearances in concerts throughout Europe, and has made numerous 
gramophone records. 

WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN 

The leading Heldentenor of the Stuttgart Opera, and also of post-war 
Bayreuth, who will sing Tristan, Florestan, Aegisth and the First Armed Man 
in Die Zauberfléte, was born in Annemasse, Switzerland. His father. was 
the tenor Fritz Windgassen of the Stuttgart Opera, and his mother was a 
sister of the famous Eva van der Osten, the Dresden singer, who was the 
first Oktavian. 

He grew up at Cassel, where he studied with his father, and his first 
engagement was at Pforzheim, a small town not far from Stuttgart, in 1940. 
In 1945 he became a member of the Stuttgart Company, singing the title 
role in Les Contes d°Hoffmann, and then Tamino, Max in Freischiitz, Don 
José, Erik in Der fliegende Hollander and Hans Schwalb in Mathis der Maler. 

In the 1950-51 season he sang Siegmund in Stuttgart, and in the summer 
of 1951 made his Bayreuth début as Parsifal. He has sung Parsifal each year 
at Bayreuth since, as well as Siegfried, Lohengrin, Tannhauser and Erik. 
He first sang Tristan in Stuttgart in the 1951-2 season, with Martha Mddl, 
and has sung this role in Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Barcelona, and 
at Covent Garden last season. 

Other roles in Windgassen’s repertory include Walther, Pylade in 
Iphigénie en Tauride, Bacchus, Gerard in Euryanthe, and the Emperor in 
Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

LORE WISSMANN 

The Pamina and Marzelline of the Stuttgart season is a native of 
Neckartailfingen, a small town near Stuttgart. She began her studies at the 
music school at Stuttgart, and in 1941 at the age of 19 was engaged as a 
member of the Stuttgart ensemble. After a season or two in small parts, 
she was soon singing larger roles, and by the end of the war had become the 
first lyric soprano of the company. 

She sang Regina in the first German performance of Mathis der Maler 
in 1946, Mélisande in the first Stuttgart performance in German of Pelléas 
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in 1947, and Lucile in Einem’s Dantons Tod in 1949. 

Other roles she sings at Stuttgart include Cherubino, Octavian, Anne 
Trulove, Lisa in The Queen of Spades, Undine, Micaéla, Mimi, the Composer 
in Ariadne, Agathe, Eva and Giulietta. 

Gustav Grefe. The Papageno, who will also sing Melot and a small role 
in Elektra, has been a member of the Stuttgart ensemble since shortly after 
the war. Previous engagements were at Hagen and Bonn. His roles include 
Wolfram, Harlequin in Ariadne auf Naxos, Thoas in Iphigénie en Tauride. 
Tomsky in The Queen of Spades, Sharpless, and Tobias in Undine. 

Grace Hoffmann. This American mezzo-soprano who has recently 
joined the Stuttgart company will sing Brangine, the Second Lady in Die 
Zauberfléte and the Third Maid in Elektra. She first studied the violin, 
then singing, and won vocal awards both in Lausanne and Florence. 
She joined the Zurich Company for the 1953-4 season and appeared in a 
number of leading roles, including Dorabella, Ortrud and Eboli. 

Ellinor Junker-Giesen. The Papagena of the Stuttgart company is the 
wife of the pianist and accompanist, Hubert Giesen. She came to Stuttgart 
from the Nuremberg Opera, and is one of Germany's younger coloratura- 
soubrettes. Her roles include Blonde and Gretel. 

Alfred. Pfeifle. The Spieltenor of the company, who will sing Monostatos, 
Jaquino and the Shepherd in Tristan, is a native of Stuttgart, and studied with 
Max Roth. He made his début at Freiburg, shortly before the war. Then 
he went to Diisseldorf, and after the war was at Hambure He joined the 
Stuttgart company in 1949, 

Wilhelm Schirp. The bass who sings The Speaker in Die Zauberfléte and 
Don Fernando in Fidelio has been a member of a number of famous ensembles 

during his career. He sang at Cologne and Mainz; then from 1935 until 
1948 was a member of the Deutsches (later Stadtische) Oper in Berlin. He 
has made guest appearances all over Europe, and sang at Covent Garden 
in 1938 as Hunding and Hagen. 

Alexander Welitsch. The Orest in Elektra has been a member of the 
Stuttgart company since 1936. He was born in Macedonia, and studied in 
Hanover. He has made guest appearances all over Europe and in San 
Francisco. His roles include the four baritone parts in Hoffmann, Escamillo, 
Scarpia, Golaud and the title role in Einem’s Dantons Tod. 

(Biographies of Gré Brouwenstijn, Maria Kinas and Martha Méadl appeared 
in OPERA in November 1951, January 1954 and September 1952 respectively.) 


THE STUTTGART CASTS AT THE FESTIVAL HALL 
(subject to alteration) 


Elektra. Inge Borkh, Maria Kinas, Res Fischer, Wolfgang Windgassen, Alexander Welitsch, 
Lieselotte Kiefer, Irene Knirlberger, Paula Kapper, Hetty Pliimacher, Maria Gréschel, Grace Hoff- 
mann, Franzi Wachmann, Ellinor Junker-Giesen, Heinz Cramer, Hans Blessin, Gustav Grefe. Con- 
ductor, Ferdinand Leitner. Producer, Kurt Puhimann. September 13, 17 

Tristan und Isolde. Martha M64dl, Hoffmann, Windgassen, Neidlinger, von Rohr, Pfeifle, Alfred 
Wohlgemuth, Josef Traxel. Conductor, Leitner. Producer, Heinz Arnold. September 14, 16. 

Die Zauberfléte. Lore Wissmann, Erina Valli, Junker-Giesen, Kinas, Hoffmann, Fischer, Wach- 
mann, Hildegard Braun, Pliimacher, Traxel, Grefe, Otto von Rohr, Alfred Pfeifle, Wilhelm 
Schirp, Hans Blessin, Cramer, Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger. Conductor, Leitner. Producer 
Puhimann. September 15, 17 (matinée), 19, 21. 

Fidelio. Gré Brouwenstijn, Wissmann, Windgassen, Neidlinger, von Rohr, Pfeifle, en Blessin, 
Wohlgemuth. Conductor, Leitner. Producer, Wieland Wagner. September 20, 22, 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


6—Emmy Destinn (1878-1930) 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


England is still so full of opera-goers with vivid memories of Emmy 
Destinn in her prime that I feel some embarrassment in writing about her 
without first-hand experience. Yet the time must come when no one will 
remember the sound of her living voice; the evidence of her gramophone 
records, imperfect as it may be, will count increasingly every year, and it is 
perhaps no harm that an attempt should be made to assess this evidence 
while those who often heard her are at hand to add the necessary cautions 
and corrections. 

All this may sound as though I feel lukewarm about her recordings. 
Indeed I do not. They are often said to be unworthy of her, and I am sure 
that many of them are so; but the best convey clearly enough, I should have 
thought, the individual and beautiful tones of a great artist with a funda- 
mentally sound but not impeccable technique. In every one that I have 
ever heard—and hundreds exist, made by several different companies—the 
perscnal timbre of the voice is unmistakable: from the first note, almost, 
we recognise the plangent, forward emission of tone, whether in the dark, 
sorrow-laden lower octave or in the freely soaring, softly poised upper 
register. It is a voice full of meaning, a strongly emotional voice to which 
the sensitive listener cannot remain indifferent. Even Destinn’s faults are 
intensely characteristic. What are they? A certain clumsiness in produc- 
tion, a propensity to make heavy weather of a simple phrase, a tendency 
towards that ‘yowl’ which is the occupational disease of the big dramatic 
soprano. These are the kinds of fault which, when combined with poor record- 
ing, can produce a rather squally effect. At her recorded best Destinn 
sounds wonderfully fervent, and I can well believe that in the excitement 
generated by her stage appearances minor faults of vocalization counted 
for little. 

Emmy Destinn was a Czech—or a Bohemian, as it would have been 
called in her young days. Her true surname was Kittl: she took the name 
of Destinn from her Prague singing teacher, Marie Loewe-Destinn, in grati- 
tude for her rapid artistic progress; and rapid it must indeed have been, for 
she made her début in 1898, as Santuzza, not in provincial Prague but in 
metropolitan Berlin. She is thus one more of the long procession of great 
singers who appeared before the public in leading roles while still very 
young; and yet we are always being told that an important reason for the 
present decline in singing is that young singers, spurred by economic neces- 
sity or misguided ambition, launch themselves on the world long before 
they are ready. That they do this is true enough; the mysterious question 
remains, why are they not ready? 

There can be no doubt that, at twenty, Destinn was ready. Her success 
was immediate, and she remained a popular favourite throughout the ten 
years of her Berlin engagement. Her roles varied from the light-weight 
Mignon to Valentine, the imposing heroine of Les Huguenots; like Fremstad 
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in Munich, she seems to have made a hit as Carmen, but the rest of the 
world usually declines to share the German notion of this character, and 
Destinn’s Carmen photographs hardly suggest that she was the most dan- 
gerous of gypsy cigarette-girls. I feel—perhaps I am wrong—that her forte 
lay in the presentation of the good, sincere, intense, passionately serious 
type of operatic heroine; she certainly looks all this and more in the role of 
Salome. There can be few more comically unconvincing operatic portraits 
than that of Destinn with the head of Jokanaan: one cannot believe that 
this Salome would willingly hurt a mouse. However Grove insists that her 
Salome was successful, and her Diemut too in Feuersnot. 

Destinn’s international fame began with her Bayreuth Senta of 1901 and 
her Covent Garden engagement of 1904, England loved her from the first. 
She made her Covent Garden début as Donna Anna to the Don Giovanni 
of Renaud and the Don Ottavio of Caruso; and during the next decade 
she returned every year, appearing in a great variety of parts, such as Nedda, 
Elsa, Tatiana, Armide, Amelia and Tess of the D'Urbervilles in D’Erlanger’s 
Hardy opera but she was certainly most famous as Aida and as 
Madame Butterfly. During the latter part of this period she also became 
a star of the Metropolitan, but her Butterfly and Tosca had to face there 
the formidable challenge of the beautiful and adored Geraldine Farrar. 
With Caruso and Amato she sang in the 1910 New York world premiére of 
La Fanciulla del West, and repeated her performance next summer in London. 
In the post-war season of 1919, lightly disguised under the name of Emma 
Destinnova, she returned to London as Aida, Tosca, Butterfly and Amelia, 
and she sang for two further seasons in New York. Soon afterwards she 
retired to a castle in Czechoslovakia. In 1928, wher a young captain of 
the Czech air force, one Franz Holzbach, crashed on her estate, she 
nursed him back to health and married him; but her married life was cut 
tragically short, for she died suddenly in 1930. Evidently her personality 
was romantic, and contained—like that of Lotte Lehmann—‘more than 
singing.’ Her patriotic activities got her into trouble with the Austrian 
government during the war; she wrote dramas, poems and novels; novels 
were written about her; and, in a small way, she composed. 

After her youthful days, Destinn was no better suited by nature to the 
roles she undertook than are most prima donnas: her figure was heavy, her 
expression placid, her eyes too closely set. Yet all old opera-goers will 
argue that she was a splendid actress; and, even in the face of disillusioning 
photographs, I do not find this difficult to believe. In opera, three-quarters 
of acting is acting with the voice: the singer who can not only sing beauti- 
fully, in the simple sense of the term, but infuse word and tone with the 
urgency, the inflection and the colour that belong to just that phrase in just 
that situation and to nothing else, need not worry too much about physical 
disadvantages. Mr Victor Gollancz once told me that it was worth the 
price of one’s seat merely to hear Destinn sail effortlessly and seductively 
over the arpeggio phrase on the words, ‘le voci delle cose’, in the D flat 
section of the duet with Cavaradossi (‘Non lo sospiri la nostra casetta’). 

Unfortunately, she never recorded that scene, but she made several records 
of ‘Vissi d’arte’, and in one of them (not the single-sided pink-label English 
recording, 2-053053, but the later American recording, 2-053112, which 
became DB 223 in its double-sided form) there occurs just such a magical 
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moment: namely, the management of the two notes which follow the high 
B flat towards the end of the aria. These two notes, an A flat followed by 
a G, are linked together in the most perfect sostenuto and /egato that can 
be imagined. I do not know the name—there must be one—for that beauti- 
ful old way of singing a cadential phrase in slow time by first dropping a 
fraction below the new note and seeming to shore it up until the ideal instant 
has arrived for the new note to ‘take over,’ so to speak; and it is difficult to 
describe this process to anyone who has not heard it superlatively well done 
without suggesting a vulgar scoop. But Destinn’s way of linking those two 
notes was musically exquisite. 

Her recording career probably suffered from the fact that she was appar, 
ently reluctant to sign exclusive contracts. She began to record in 1904, 
and for the next ten years her name was to be found simultaneously on four 
kinds of label: Odeon (or Fonotipia), Columbia, Edison and HMV (or 
Victor). Company officials are human, and they incline to take more 
trouble over artists whom they can regard as their own property. For 
some years, this international star was relegated to the inferior black-label 
department of the HMV catalogue. Some of her greatest roles, such as 
Donna Anna, remained unrecorded; others, like Madame Butterfly, were 
poorly covered (no entrance scene, no love duet). Still more tiresomely, 
both German Odeon and the Berlin branch of HMV persisted in regarding 
her as a local figure who ought to sing everything, however unsuitable, in 
the German which was not even her native language: and so we find a 
German Aida, a German Figaro, a German Huguenots and Robert le Diable, 
a complete German Faust and Carmen. and even—crowning insult as it 
now seems—a German Dalibor and Bartered Bride. Her later English and 
American recordings followed the original texts for some of her Czech and 
all her Italian arias. After some London sessions, she made a dozen records 
for American Columbia in 1912-13; from 1914 to 1923 she recorded exten- 
sively—and at last exclusively—for Victor. Towards the end of that time 
her voice had become a little unreliable, and one further mishap. must be 
chronicled. She made a duet with Carusc—just one; and what was it? 
Neither Aida nor Ballo, Tosca nor Butterfly, but a scene from // Guarany 
by the Brazilian composer, Gomez. 

Some of her earlier records, notably the Odeon pair from Robert le Diable 
and the Columbia Ballatella from Pagliacci, show that she possessed a 
considerable mastery of the old-fashioned florid technique; her flexibility is 
often remarkable, her trill unusually full and clear. On the other hand, 
the allegro of the big Freischiitz scena, recorded in the same Odeon batch, 
reveals a hole in her equipment: the difficult quaver passages of the well- 
known and essentially instrumental theme (the one that comes in the over- 
ture) are far from distinct. In the opening of the aria, however, the famous 
‘Leise, leise’, her legato could hardly be more close-grained or her tone more 
pure and soft: this is exquisite singing, whether in the Odeon disc or in the 
slightly later HMV version (DB 399), which wisely omits the allegro and 
substitutes for it the slow aria from the last act, ‘Und ob die Woike’. 

Of Destinn’s great roles, Senta is represented by a thrilling black HMV 
of Senta’s Ballad (one of her greatest discs: the Odeon is much inferior), 
Madame Butterfly by two versions of ‘Un bel di’ (of which the black label 
is usually preferred to the later red label recording, though the difference 
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does not seem very great to me) and by two 10-inch discs, “Che tua madre’ 
and the Death Scene, which show the rich, pathetic force of her low note; 
and vividly suggest the highly charged emotional tension with which she 
interpreted this role. But it is as Aida that Destinn is most fully and most 
worthily represented on the gramophone. Besides two duets with Kirkby 
Lunn (HMV) and Zenatello (Col.), she has left us several versions of both 
arias. Disregarding those sung in German, we are left with one Columbia 
and one HMV of each aria. Columbia’s *Ritorna vincitor’ has the merit of 
being complete on two 12-inch sides, whereas the HMV version is cut: in 
the latter, however, the final section, ‘Numi pieta’, is far more smoothly 
floated. Unfortunately, both versions of ‘O patria mia’ are single-sided 
and have the usual cut; here the situation is reversed and the less accessible 
Columbia disc (labelled as *O cieli azzuri’) is decidedly superior, if only for 
its effortless ascent to a serene high C. Another Verdi role, the Leonora of 
Il Trovatore, must also be mentioned, because Destinn’s *‘D’amor sull’ ali 
rosee’, though one of the latest of her records, is certainly one of the finest 
of all. The long florid curve which ends the recitative is sung with exemplary 
grace, and the aria itself is magnificently given, with solid trills and majestic 
phrasing, culminating in a glorious attack on the high D flat of the final 
cadenza—a passage which Leonoras of the more dramatic type seldom 
attempt to sing just as it is written. This great record is paired on DB 646 
with the single-sided ‘Ritorna vincitor’. 

Lastly a word about reissues. The four Destinn sides (three from Lohen- 
grin and one from Dvorak’s Rusal/ka) in the recently defunct HMV Archive 
Series were not so well chosen as those in the old No. 2 Historic list, which 
included several of those which I have just mentioned. In America three 
LP discs, none of which I have heard, are devoted to Destinn: a set of two 
Classics (CE 7001) and Scala 804. The two-disc Classic set contains arias 
from Aida (‘Ritorna’), Cavalleria, Pagliacci, Lohengrin, Bartered Bride, 
Figaro, Carmen, Der fliegende Hollander, Die Zauberfléte, Mignon, Butterfly 
(the two 10-inch items), Der Freischiitz (Leise, leise’ and “Und ob die Wolke’), 
Dalibor, Tannhduser, Trovatore (‘D’amor’), Faust, Robert le Diable and 
Rusalka, plus a few non-operatic items of no great consequence. All these, 
according to the well-informed Philip Miller (vocal volume of the new 
Guide to Long-Playing Records), are sung in German except the Butterfly 
and 7Jrovatore arias; apart from this clue, I cannot say which of two or 
more possible versions of the same aria (¢.g., of Senta’s Ballad) has been 
used. The Scala disc, which Miller describes as being ‘more forward and 
lifelike’ than the Classic, contains arias in Italian from Aida (‘O patria 
mia’), Tosca, Cavalleria and Pagliacci; also the same titles from Der flie- 
gende Hollander, Rusalka, Robert le Diable and Der Freischiitz (‘Leise, 
leise’ only), and two non-operatic items. Care, it seems, has been taken in 
both selections over recording speeds. 

Why, the English collector may well ask, should such things be reserved 
for American ears alone? Destinn was more beloved in England than in 
America; moreover, in this country HMV, Columbia and the Odeon group 
are still closely associated within a single commercial framework, so that 
there would be no bar against combining in a single LP reissue her best 
contributions to all three catalogues. But in such matters England, which 
once led the gramophone world, now lags sadly in the rear. 
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‘Norma’ in the Boboli Gardens, Florence. Designer, Virgilio Marchi; producer, 
Carlo Maestrini 


Summer Festivals: 3 


FLORENCE 

The Florentine productions of Falstaff, a re-cast Otello and Bellini’s 
Norma, rounding off the Festival, obviously aimed at recovering prestige 
lost at the disastrous Ote//o premiére—a particularly grave loss in face of 
the beautifully poised German and English productions here. The formula 
adopted, as always in the Italian theatre, was to commission the very best 
principals available, and Falstaff the cast, even in subordinate parts, 
displayed a formidable array of star singers, including Titto Gobbi, Renata 
Tebaldi, Fedora Barbieri, Myriam Pirazzini, Aureliana Beltrami, Giulio 
Neri and Renato Capecchi. The cinema director, Maner Lualdi, was 
producer, and Antonino Votto conducted. 

The sum of these names should have given a phenomenal, unique 
Falstaff—but though there is something to be said for Italian reliance for 
success on vocal brilliancy in leading roles, there is much to be said against 
filling the stage with top-line singers and letting them shout their heads off. 
Falstaff, Verdi's most intimate opera, just became a battlefield—too many 
good voices struggling for audibility, too much orchestra, too much noise. 
This was a massacre, very different from the German and English example 
of subjugating all individual factors to a perfectly equilibrated whole. 
Tito Gobbi, as Shakespeare’s ‘tun of man’, was disappointing; his vocal 
characterization (one expects Falstaff to have at least a beery ripeness) 
was unsuccessful. And his figure was wrong—Falstaff, who hadn't seen his 
knees since a boy, here had his paunch up under his chin. The scenery 
contained not one breath of Olde England, but was a mixture of Dutch, 
baroque and surrealist elements. Costumes were about as interesting 
and correct, including the oddity of Ford dressed as a Beefeater. 

After the ‘Vinay Incident’, when Ore//o was withdrawn after the premiére, 
a re-cast production was staged with Mario del Monaco as protagonist. He 
is certainly the man for an Italian public—a steely, vibrant voice, dis- 
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Fedora Barbieri (left) as Adalgisa, Anita Cerquetti as Norma, in the Florence 
Festival production of * Norma’ 





tinguished figure and impetuous action make him ideal for this role. The 
roars of applause as he first appeared, brandishing his sword, showed what 
was expected of him, and he fulfilled expectations. But here again the 
performance was marred by excess—overacting, too much movement in 
overcrowded scenes, and above all, too much sound. Lack of restraint, 
both in gesture and voice, can be wearisome, and scenes like the Act II duet 
tetween Iago (Tito Gobbi) and Otello were so filled with frenetic gesticulation 
and cloak-twitchings, so forced in tone as to become futile, however fine the 
singing. Renata Tebaldi (Desdemona), remaining aloof from this playing 
to the gallery, showed fine musicianship and admirable restraint. 

Scenery, as always in Florence, conveyed a fine impression of spaciousness, 
and the very realistic stormy sky in Act I, with various strata of clouds 
moving at different speeds, was quite an accomplishment. Gabriele Santini, 
a conductor of the old school, demonstrated little of the finesse and pro- 
portion we expect nowadays. 

Open-air operas in the Boboli Gardens are always a fine spectacle, though 
suitable works are getting hard to come by. The choice of Bellini’s Norma 
was obviously dictated by the possibility of using this vast natural amphi- 
theatre, several acres in extent, for an enormous scene which embraced 
easily in its spaciousness a large druidic circle like Stonehenge as a central 
feature; up on a knoll to the left was a Roman Camp, to the right, several 
Opposite: three scenes from the Florence Festival production of ‘Otello’: 
the Love Duet; Jago watches Desdemona and Cassio talking together; Des- 
demona bids good-night to Emilia 
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open rooms of Nerma’s house, and way up the hill ‘backstage’, the Gallic 
camp. A scene of such amplitude demands <cction in proportion; but 
unfortunately Norma is a static opera relying more on its lyrical qualities 
than on action. Apart from a magnificently contrived cavalry charge across 
the hillside, action was only tco obviously lacking, and the vast scene, 
though undeniably beautiful, lost significance and became monotonous. 
As might be expected, Bellini’s fragile strains were particularly unsuited to 
the open; the lorg ecstatic sweeps of melody were obscured and indistinct, 
the gentle accompaniments escaped into the shadows inaudibly. Musically, 
problems of distance, echces and orchestral balance made this show a 
travesty of a theatre performance, an unpredictable feature being the throw- 
back of orchestral sforzandi or struck chords in recitatives in the form of a 
ripe raspberry by some rascalian echo. The conductor, Santini, published 
his views on perfermance in the cpen on the eve of the premiére, declaring 
that the open air, finer than the theatre, dictated a more delicate and 
restrained performance, but the actual result put him hopelessly in the 
wrong. Anita Cerquetti (Norma) revealed herself as a young singer of 
admirable vocal delicacy and refinement, ideal to this role. Franco Corelli 
(Pollione) has a very attractive ‘pathetic’ vocal timbre more suited to the 
rcmantic hero than the nasty type Pollione really must have been, and 
Fedora Barbieri as Adalgisa revealed the practised hand of an old favourite. 
All told, in spite of its shortecmirgs, this was a well produced spectacle 
and in this fine setting, striking and memorable. Reginald Smith Brindle 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
The Rake’s Progress (July 20) 

The Rake’s Progress, now in its third year in the Glyndebourne repertory, 
is one of the company’s finest achievements; it is possible, though perhaps 
faulty, to draw from it a moral that singers sing and act best in their native 
language, for the weakest of the two principal singers were those whose 
command of English was imperfect: Marko Rothmiiller (Shadow) and 
Marina de Gabarain (Baba the Turk). Weak only relatively, by comparison 
with astoundingly fine Rakewell of Richard Lewis and the delicately firm 
Anne of Elsie Morison. It was hard not to draw comparisons with the 
recording of the Rake by the New York Metropolitan cast, which came out 
at the same time. Lewis managed, as Conley does not, to put a great deal 
of characterization into the precisely calculated music. Also, he allowed 
Auden’s poetry to make its full impact. His acting was superb, from the 
lounging, gallant of the first act to the touchingly dignified, boyish mad 
Adonis. What a wealth of expression he gave to ‘O miracle’. 

Miss Morison too brought out the beauty of Auden’s words (as Miss 
Giiden does not begin to do), moving one almost to tears in her big scena. 
Mr Rothmiiller hardly conveyed the ‘feel’ either of an English manservant or 
of a sinister presence—his oily Mitropa Mefisto seemed out of place. Nor 
was the svelte, coy Baba of Miss de Gabarain much like the florid, big- 
hearted show-woman implied in music and words. 

But the sheer genius of Carl Ebert gathered these in a production which 
transcended individual performances. This, Osbert Lancaster's sets, words 
and music fused in the sort of presentation which, so far as one knows, 
can be achieved only at Glyndebourne. Two criticisms: it is a jarring 
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moment when Rakewell gestures at his own chandeliers (triumph of the 
scene-designer’s perspective though they be) while singing of Auden’s 
metaphorical ones; and Pauline Grant’s prancing little ballet in the Brothel 
scene might well be omitted. 

Paul Sacher conducted, with a delicate care for sonorities and splendidly 
controlled rhythms. Neither Mary Jarred (Mother Goose) nor John 
Kentish (Auctioneer) added lustre to the performance; Hervey Alan’s 
bluff, wise Trulove was better. The chorus, trained by Peter Gellhorn, 
were superlative; their precision of movement, intonation and diction was 
breathtaking in the Auction scene. AP. 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
Orphée (Juiy 24) 

This year Aix offered Gluck’s Orphée by way of a festival novelty. The 
rerformances were intended to follow as closely as possible the original 
French production at the Paris Opéra on August 2, 1774. The score had 
been reconstructed under the supervision of Geoffroy Dechaume from the 
manuscripts used at the 1774 performances: Moline’s French version ef the 
libretto was sung; and the part of Orphée was taken by a tenor instead of a 
contralto. 

The production was handicapped by last-minute changes of personnel. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, originally billed as Euridice, was replaced by Janine 
Micheau: while Karl Ristenpart took over the musical direction from Alceo 
Galliera. Mr Ristenpart seemed strangely impervious to the beauties of 
the score. One listened in consternation while number after number failed 
to make its proper impact under his direction. !nsensitive phrasing and a 
tco rapid tempo robbed the orening chorus of its elegiac quality—no one 
would have recognized its significant foreshadowing of Orphée’s final lament 
in this reading; and as the evening proceeded, the great episodes of the music 
succumbed in turn as casualties of the conductor's mechanical beat: the Dance 
of the Furies, ‘Quel nouveau ciel’ with its wonderful, Berlioz-like oboe melody, 
and finally ‘J’ ai perdu’ itself, which, true to Gluck’s prediction, was turned by 
its treat ment into a piece of merry-go-round music. 

One was glad of the comparatively rare experience of hearing a tenor 
Orphée (the last Covent Garden production of the opera with a tenor was 
during the 1937 Coronation Season, when André Burdino sang the male 
title-role). Nicolai Gedda had many of the vocal requirements for the part; 
his voice is high and flexible, and, though fairly lightweight, can dominate 
Gluck’s orchestra without difficulty. But in the prevailing atmosphere of 
indifference, he managed to convey little of the drama’s profound feeling 
either in his singing or his gestures. Janine Micheau was unfortunate with 
her Euridice, for in ‘Cet asile’ she had clearly not yet found her best 
voice (one recalled how ravishingly Lemnitz used to float her top A in this 
number), while some of the later concerted music with Orphée found her 
handicapped by the downward transposition necessary to bring the contralto 
part within tenor range. Mathilde Siderer made an adequate Amour, 
though she has not yet mastered the art of trilling on the supertonic. 

Part of the failure of this production to achieve any kind of classic dignity 
was due to the impossibility of grouping the chorus impressively on the small 
stage of the Théatre de la Cour de l’Archevéché (in Cosi, a procession of 
puppets was sensibly substituted for a visible chorus). The staging and ballet 
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were too trivial in style for the drama; the final entry of Amour on a cloud 
(possibly inspired by the splendid effect of the Queen of the Night's descent 
from the skies in the current Paris Zauber flote) actually moved the audience 
to laughter. Altogether, it cannot be said that this opera was a happy choice 
for the festival. Robert Boas 


Cosi fan tutte (July 26). 

Cosi fan tutte was much more successful, and the performance gave fairly 
continuous pleasure. As in 1953, Marcello Cortis doubled the roles of 
producer and Don Alfonso. He made a retiring, though by no means 
insignificant, philosopher, whom one could readily accept as the brains behind 
the evening’s doings both in the drama and in reality. 

The cast was a strong one. The chief vocal honours went to the Fiordiligi 
of Teresa Stich-Randall, who negotiated the compound leaps of her role 
with Sumac-like agility and won a well-earned ovation for her ‘Per pieta, ben 
mio’, but she had a worthy partner in the dark-voiced Dorabella of Nan 
Merriman. Nicolai Gedda made such a handsome Ferrando that many a 
woman in the audience must have sighed at the inevitable immersion of his 
features in copious Albanian whiskers during most of the evening. He sang 
with style and technical finesse, his only fault being a tendency to whiteness 
of tone and near-inaudibility when attempting to produce a pianissimo, as 
in the reprise section of ‘Un’ aura amorosa’. Rolando Panerai, the Guglielmo, 
is already known to English listeners as a primo baritono of the recent La 
Scala recordings issued by Columbia, but as yet he shows no symptoms of the 
histrionic atrophy which stardom in his native land is apt to induce, being a 
lively actor as well as rich of voice. If only he and Gedda were English, 
what a splendid pair of Palmieri brothers they would make for our 1961 


‘Orphée’ at the Aix Festival Serge Lido 

















production of The Gondoliers. The charm of Rita Streich’s Despina was 
evident almost from the moment of her first appearance, when she fluttered 
up and down to Mozart’s semiquaver scales in deliciously assumed alarm at 
her mistresses’ rhetorical threats of suicide. [Later on, her impersonations 
of the learned professions carried unusual conviction. 

Hans Rosbaud conducted the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. In the 
overture, he was inclined to push the presto tempo to prestissimo, so that 
one began to fear for the woodwind players’ ability to execute their crisp 
dialogues at the required pace. All was well, however, and later, in the 
farewell quintet and subsequent terzettino for Don Alfonso and the two 
ladies, the conductor managed to extract from the score a generous measure * 
of that strange, nostalgic emotion which removes the listener entirely from 
the cynical world of Da Ponte and gives Cosi its claim to rank among the 
great masterpieces of art, despite its slightness of theme. Had Mr Rosbaud 
responded thus to all the felicities of the music; one could have commended 
his Mozart unreservedly, but elsewhere he regrettably tended to lapse into 
routine conducting. Robert Boas 
Le Nozze di Figaro (July 27) 

The Aix Figaro was hardly of a kind to justify the presence of this much- 
performed opera in the festival repertory to the exclusion of rarer fare. 
There was some excellent singing, notably from Heinz Rehfuss and Teresa 
Stich-Randall as the Count and Countess, but the orchestra, again under 
Hans Rosbaud, was reduced at the end of a sweltering July day to a state of 
listlessness and apathy which provoked public protest from the circle between 
the last two acts. The singers were unequal in accomplishment. Rita 
Streich was once again well cast in the soubrette role of Susanna; but her 
voice, though it blended charmingly with the Countess’ in the letter duet, 
was curiously ineffective in ‘Deh vieni’, which seemed to lie too low for her, 
the third phrase taking her outside her range altogether. Rolando Panerai 
made a rather stolid Figaro—a middle-aged butler, to all appearances, rather 
than a valet, who did not inspire much confidence in his powers of intrigue. 
He startled the audience in ‘Se a casa madama’ by taking his top F's 
falsetto and an octave higher than written, but his performance was otherwise 
free from musical aberrations. The Spanish soprano Pilar Lorengar sang 
brightly as Cherubino, but made the most unboylike page imaginable, 
discarding the usual periwig in favour of a feminine hair-style which even 
the text of ‘Non pit! andrai’ could hardly justify. There was a notable lack 
of unity in the portrayal of the buffo roles, for Marcello Cortis underplayed 
Doctor Bartolo almost to the point of extinguishing the character altogether, 
while Hugues Cuénod, as at Glyndebourne this summer, made a burlesque 
figure of Don Basilio, which might pass for Rossini’s version of the music- 
master, but is intolerable in Mozart. Deprived of his aria at Aix, he worked 
prodigiously hard to prove himself a striking character actor, upsetting the 
balance of every ensemble in which he took part in the process. A point 
of detail in his performance: the pause prescribed by Mozart after Basilio’s 
‘Ah! meglio ancora!’ in the first act trio is meant to spotlight a dramatic 
tableau as superlatively contrived as the climax of the Screen Scene in The 
School for Scardal; it is therefore unforgivable for the music-master to 
appropriate this wonderful moment by filling in the fermata with a comic 
gasp of delight. Robert Boas 
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The Pekin Opera 


by Jeanne Maillaud 


The Pekin Opera, which London will probably have the opportunity of 
enjoying during next season, has had a great success in Paris. Fifty thousand 
people attended the eighteen performances given at the Palais de Chaillot, a 
theatre larger than the Opéra; its 2,700 seats were packed every evening. 

It must be admitted that the performances fully deserved the public’s 
enthusiasm. A door was opened on a theatrical formula, which though 
ancient to the Chinese, was quite new to Europe; namely a perfect synthesis 
of song, acting, dance, music, mime, acrobatics, and the plastic and 
decorative arts. 

In China the actors join the company at the age of six, and study for 
fifteen years. Their roles become so much part of them that scripts are not 
needed. From earliest childhood their words have been taught to them 
traditionally by ear; their gestures taught with the greatest exactness become 
matured from years of repetition. 

This complete training turns out these ethereal dancers, superhuman 
acrobats who leap, spin, perform double and triple turns, and land with 
the lightness of a bird without raising the slightest dust from the stage. 
It is a prodigious feat which one cannot help applauding. You think that 
they have given their utmost, that they have reached the limit of human 
strength, when to the same forceful rhythm they start afresh, weaving their 
patterns of acrobatic movement, seeming always effortless, as easily and 
instinctively as they breathe and walk. 

The Fortress of Yentanchang is a perfect example of the genre. Almost 
the entire company is on the stage. The warriors are fighting, their swords 
thrashing the air, and avoiding, with truly miraculous precision, the heads 
and arms of their leaping adversaries. The spectator need have no fear, 
though he knows that the sabres are real. The movements have been so 
well rehearsed, that nothing could go wrong. During scenes like this, the 
eye, beguiled by this animal frenzy of movement, scarcely has time to admire 
the costumes. 

Fortunately the company has chosen to present a number of other quieter 
pieces: some operatic arias and duets. The voices are shrill, the men’s 
almost more than the women’s; the musical accompaniments are strange 
and disturbing. The Chinese violin, called ‘ting hou’, has a curious plain- 
tive tone. Our western ear is surprised by its sound and monotonous 
jerking rhythm. And while we understand nothing of what is being sung, 
we have all the more time to admire the gracious gestures and costumes. 

One of the senior Parisian critics said that never before had he seen any- 
thing so beautiful. The dresses are sumptuously gorgeous, rich in their 
colours; the silks are heavily embroidered, rich in detail, without any clashes 
of colour, without the glorious complexity of rainbow hues seeming any- 
thing but wonderfully harmonious. So much beauty cannot have been the 
creation of one man; one can only believe it is the result of centuries of 
civilization. 
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Left: Tu Chin-Fang, a celebrated Tsing-yi (soubrette) 
Right: a scene from ‘The Three Meetings’ 


The actors’ make-up is also remarkable. This is a work of art, which 
takes a good two hours to complete. The Chinese theatre is essentially 
symbolic, even in the matter of colours used in the finely-detailed make-up 
on the actors’ faces, which have their own intrinsic symbolism: black signi- 
fies integrity, red courage and blue cruelty. Each make-up consists of 
several colours, thus expressing the complexity of human nature. 

There is symbolism in the staging too. There are no doors, but the actor's 
lifting of his foot in a particular way indicates that he has gone out; an 
actress’ graceful movement of her arm to draw the shape of a doorway in 
the air indicates that she too has left the stage. A river, a wall are sug- 
gested by similar actions. It is a language to which one quickly becomes 
accustomed. 

An upturned candle is the sign for night. This symbolism enables the 
company to give one of its greatest successes, The Three Meetings, entirely 
in mime. In the darkness two men confront each other. One wishes to 
kill the other, who defends himself, sword in hand. We see them with the 
lights fully turned up, but they cannot see each other, it is dark for them. 
They brush past each other, miming terror, each lowering his arm or head 
at the precise moment that the other might touch him; they ‘urn back to 
back, one wields his sword, the other is miraculously on all fours; they are 
nose to nose, then escape again. This goes on for a considerable time, and 
one wishes it were for longer, for the mime is full of fun, and contains all 
the best comic gags, such as the two antagonists both having the idea simul- 
taneously of changing the place of a table under which each thinks the 
other is hiding. They let it fall when it is clear that they are both mistaken, 
and return to the pursuit, avoiding each other by millimetres. 
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P.1.A. Paris 


A scene from ‘Troubles in the Kingdom of Heaven’ 


There are peals of laughter in the theatre, spontaneous laughter which 
shows that there is a real possibility of mutual understanding, even: when 
there is no common tongue. 














Covent Garden Statistics 


Date of No. of Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSER first performances for 
performance London Provs. Season 
1. Tales of Hoffmann. Offenbach (New 


production) Oct. 25 17 12 29 
2. Carmen. Bizet Oct. 28 11 10 21 
3. Wozzeck. Berg (Revival) Nov. 3 3 3 
4. Rigoletto. Verdi Nov. 5 5 5 
5. Der Rosenkavalier. Strauss Nov. 12 5 5 
6. Fidelio. Beethoven Nov. 19 3 3 
7. Troilus and Cressida. Walton (World 
premiére) Dec. 3 12 5 17 
8. Tristan und Isolde. Wagner (Revival) Dec. 9 4 4 
9. Aida. Verdi Dec. 14 12 ) 21 
10. Der Freischiitz. Weber Dec: 22 4 4 
11. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Jan. 3 7 4 ll 
12. The Midsummer Marriage. Tippett 
(World premiére) Jan. 27 5 - 5 
13. La Traviata. Verdi Feb. 2 5 5 10 
14. La Bohéme. Puccini Feb. 9 7 4 11 
15. Manon. Massenet (Revival) Feb. 18 6 . 6 
16. The Bartered Bride. Smetana (New 
production) May 4 5 5 
17. Das Rheingold. Wagner May 9 ? ? 
18. Die Walkiire. Wagner May 14 2 2 
19. Siegfried. Wagner May 19 2 2 
20. Gétterdémmerung. Wagner May 27 2 2 
21. Tosca. Puccini Jun. 28 4 4 
22. Salome. Strauss (Revival) Jul. 5 4 4 
23. Turandot. Puccini (Revival) Jul. 15 4 4 
Total 131 49 180 


ARTISTS AND THEIR ROLES 


SOPRANOS 


Iris BourNE (5): Marianne ( Rosenkavalier) (5). 

APRIL CANTELO (15): Countess Ceprano (5); Barbarina (4); Poussette (6). 

JOAN Cross (7): Countess Almaviva (7). 

MATTIWILDA Dosss (16): Olympia (11); Gilda (5). 

SyYLviA FisHEeR (16): Leonore (Fidelio) (3); Marschallin (5); Isolde (4); Countess 
Almaviva (4). 

Curistet Goitz (4): Salome (4). 

EDNA GRAHAM (6): Olympia (6). 

GERTRUD GROB-PRANDL (4): Turandot (4). 

Una HALteE (40): Micaéla (2); Antonia (4); Priestess ( Aida) (3): Musetta (8); Javotte 
(6); Giulietta (6); Mimi (2); Cressida (4); Ortlinde (1); Wellgunde (4). 

JOAN HAMMOND (6): Aida (6). 

MARGARET HARSHAW (6): Briinnhilde in Wa/lkiire (2): in Siegfried (2): in Gétterdam- 
merung (2). 

ELEANOR HousTOoN (11): Giulietta (11). 

HiLDE KONETZNI (3): Gutrune (2); Sieglinde (1). 

MaAGDA LasZ_Lo (13): Cressida (13). 

ADELE LEIGH (54): Micaéla (12); Sophie (5); Marzelline (3): Aennchen (4): 
Susanna (8); Bella (Midsummer Marriage) (5); Manon (6): Esmeralda (5): 
Waldvogel (2); Lit (4). 

WiiMa Lipp (17): Violetta (10); Olympia (7). 
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Este Morison (40): Antonia (16); Micaéla (7); Mimi (9); Majenka (5); Susanna (3). 

LEONIE RYSANEK (1): Sieglinde (1). 

Amy SHUARD (16): Aida (7); Freia (2); Gerhilde (2); 2nd Norn (2); Giulietta (3). 

ANTONIETTA STELLA (4): Aida (4). 

JoAN SUTHERLAND (57): Frasquita (7); Antonia (10); Agathe (4); Priestess (Aida) 
(7); Jenifer (Midsummer Marriage) (5); Aida (4); Giulietta (9); Woglinde (4); 
Helmwige (2); Olympia (5). 

RENATA TEBALDI (4): Tosca (4). 

HELLA Toros (3): Musetta (2); Ortlinde (1). 

ELFRIEDE WASSERTHAL (3): Marie (Wozzeck) (3). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


Noreen Berry (16): Ludmilla (5); Siegrune (2); Rosette (3); Shepherd (Tosca) 
(4); Evadne (2). 

EpitH Coates (50): Margret (Wozzeck) (3); Maddalena (5); Marcellina (11) Ancient 
(Midsummer Marriage) (5); Amneris (2); Voice (Hoffmann) (13): Waltraute 
(Walkiire) (2); Hata (5): Herodias (4). 

OrALIA DoMINGUEZ (4): Sosostris (4). 

GLeNiceE HALLIDAY (4): Flosshilde (4). 

Janet Howe (6): Carmen (4); Rossweisse (2). 

BARBARA Howrrtt (51): Nicklaus (23); Annina (5); Evadne (8); Flora Bervoix (10): 
Mercedes (5). 

VALETTA Iacopt (2): Schwertleite (2). 

MarIA VON ILosvay (10): Brangiane (2); Fricka (4); Waltraute (2); Ist Norn (2). 

JEAN MApeirRA (4): Erda (4). 

ANNA POoLLaK (7): Cherubino (7). 

MARIANNA RaDeEV (3): Carmen (3). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (40): Carmen (14); Oktavian (5); Amneris (15); Brangine 
(2); Grimgerde (2); 2nd Norn (2). 

Monica SINCLAIR (36): Voice (Hoffmann) (14); Mercedes (7); Evadne (7): A Voice 
(Midsummer Marriage) (4); Sosostris (1); Rosette (3). 

Ese STIGNANI (4): Amneris (4). 

JOSEPHINE VEASEY (8): Cherubino (4); Page (Salome) (4). 


TENORS 


Paut AsciAK (2): Radames (2). 

EpGar Evans (43): Drum Major (3); Hoffmann (19); Don José (8); Melot (4); 
Max (3); Froh (2); Narraboth (4). 

Nico.at Geppa (3): Duca di Mantova (3). 

JAMES JOHNSTON (33): Don José (11): Radames (14): Max (1); Rodolfo (3); Calaf (4). 

Parry Jones (4): Hauptmann (3); Valzacchi (1). 

PETER KLEIN (4): Mime (4). 

JOHN LANIGAN (57): Remendado (13); Duca di Mantova (2); Sailor (Tristan) (4); 
Jack (5); Alfredo (10); Des Grieux (6); Rodolfo (8): Jenik (5); Pong (4). 

RICHARD Lewis (22): Troilus (17); Mark (5). 

Wituiam McA pine (53): Nathaniel (20); Andres (3); Borsa (5); Jaquino (3); Tenor 
(Rosenkavalier) (5); Shepherd (Tristan) (4); Basilio (4); Gaston (5); Ist Jew (4). 

WALTER MIDGLey (1): Radames (1). 

RAYMOND NILSSON (62): 4 parts in Hoffmann (23); Dancairo (8); Valzacchi (4); 
Pandarus (8); Basilio (7); Guillot (6); Don José (2); Pang (4). 

Jutius PatzAK (13): Hoffmann (10); Florestan (3). 

PETER Pears (14): Pandarus (9); Vashek (5). 

Gino PENNO (4): Radames (4). 

AuGust Semper (4): Herod (4). 

Set SVANHOLM (4): Siegfried (4). 

FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI (4): Cavaradossi (4). 

Davip TREE (69): Idiot (Wozzeck) (3); Innkeeper (Rosenkavalier) (5); Four parts in 
Hoffmann (6); Don Curzio (11); Alcindoro (11); Joseph (Traviata) (8); Remen- 
dado (8); Ringmaster (Bartered Bride) (5); Spoletta (4); 4th Jew (4); Altuom (4). 

RAMON Vinay (2): Siegmund (2). 
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WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN (4): Tristan (4). 
EricH Witte (2): Loge (2). 
ALEXANDER YOUNG (3): Gaston (3). 


BARITONES 


GERAINT EvANs (79): Spalanzani (20); Escamillo (13); Amonasro (12); Antenor 
(6); Ottokar (4); Figaro (11); Schaunard (10); Lescaut (3). 

NorMAN Foster (4): Count Almaviva (4). 

Tito Gossi (8): Scarpia (4); Amonasro (4). 

Hans Horter (3): Wotan (3). 

OTAKAR Kraus (70): Pizarro (3); Four roles in Hoffmann (21); Diomede (16): 
Kurwenal (4); King Fisher (5); Tobias Mia (5); Alberich (6); Jokanaan (4) 
De Bretigny (6). 

RONALD Lewis (91): Hermann (16); Marullo (5); Faninal (5): Spalanzani (9): 
Kilian (2); Morales (17); Antenor (11); Antonio (2); Escamillo (4); Marquis 
(10); Schaunard (1); Marcello (1); Sciarrine (4); 2nd Nazarene (4). 

DENNIS NoBLeE (3): Lescaut (3). 

JAMES PEAsE (2): Wotan (2). 

Marko ROTHMULLER (8): Rigoletto (3); Escamillo (3); Gunther (2). 

PAUL SCHOEFFLER (1): Wotan (1). 

HERMANN Uubpe (8): Four roles in Hoffmann (8). 

Jess Waters (54): Wozzeck (3): Rigoletto (2); Amonasro (5): Germont (10): 
Marcello (10); Comte des Grieux (6); Count Almaviva (7); Escamillo (1): 
Krushina (5); Diomede (1); Ping (4). 


BASSES 


FREDERICK DaA.BerG (50): Doctor (Wozzeck) (3); Monterone (1): Ochs (3); King 
Marke (4); Calchas (11); Caspar (4); Ramfis (5); Fafner (4); Hunding (2): 
Kecal (5); Ist Nazarene (4); Timur (4). 

RHYDDERCH Davies (75): Luther (26); Ceprano (5); Attorney and Police Inspector 
( Rosenkavalier) (5); Steersman (Tristan) (4); Cuno (3): Antonio (9); Donner (2): 
Indian (B. Bride) (5); Zuniga (3); Jailer (Tosca) (4); Sth Jew (4); Mandarin (4), 

Howett GLYNNE (72): Crespel (27); Ochs (2): Rocco (3); Ramfis (11): Bartolo 
(11); Benoit (9); Dr Grenvil (5); Sacristan (4). 

LupwiG HOFFMANN (4): Fasolt (2): Hagen (2). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (67): Zuniga (18); Apprentice (Wozzeck) (3): Sparafucile (5); 
Don Fernando (3); The King (17); Cuno (1); Ancient (Midsummer Marriage) 
(5): Calchas (6); Ramfis (1); Angelotti (4); 2nd Soldier (Sa/ome) (4). 


MaRIAN Nowakowskli (8): Hermit (4); Ramfis. (4) 

Forses RosBinson (83): Schlemil (27); Monterone (4); Zamiel (4): Horaste (17): 
Colline (11); Baron (Traviata) (10); The King (4); Crespel (2): Ist Soldier 
(Salome) (4). 


CONDUCTORS 


EpwarD Downes (41): Hoffmann (29): Carmen (8): Freisch’itz (4). 

Peter GELLHORN (5): Rigoletto (5). 

James GIBSON (6): Traviata (6). 

REGINALD GOODALL (31): Wozzeck (3); Bohéme (11); Manon (6): Troilus (7); Tw 
andot (4). 

JOHN HOLLINGSWORTH (9): Carmen (9). 

Rupo._r Kempe (24): Rosenkavalier (5); Fidelio (3); Tristan (4); Ring (2 cycles), 
8 performances; Salome (4). 

RAFAEL KuBELIK (5): Bartered Bride (5). 

FRANCESCO MOLINARI-PRADELLI (7): Tosca (4); Aida (3). 

JOHN PRITCHARD (24): Carmen (4); Midsummer Marriage (5): Figaro (11): Traviata 
(4). 

Sir MaALcoLtmM SARGENT (10): Troilus and Cressida (10). 

EMANUEL YOUNG (18): Aida (18). 
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News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. As already announced, the 1955-56 season opens on October 17 
with a new production of Verdi's Ore//o, with Ramon Vinay in the title role, Gré 
Brouwenstijn as Desdemona, Tito Gobbi as lago (in later performances Otakar 
Kraus will take over the role), John Lanigan as Cassio and Marian Nowakowski 
as Lodovico. Rafael Kubelik will conduct, Peter Potter is the producer, and the 
sets are by Georges Wakhevich. The second new production of the season will be 
Tannhduser, with Wilhelm Ernest from Frankfurt in the title role, Sylvia Fisher as 
Elisabeth, Maria von llosvay as Venus, and Jess Walters as Wolfram. Rudolf 
Kempe will conduct, Georg Hartmann is the producer, and Ralph Koltai the 
designer. The third new production will be The Magic Flute, Covent Garden's 
contribution to the Mozart celebrations, conducted by Kubelik, with sets and 
costumes by John Piper: Christopher West will be the producer. Elsie Morison 
will be the Pamina and Richard Lewis, Tamino. Other works to be conducted by 
Kubelik in the first part of the season will be The Bartered Bride and La Boh2me. 
Rudolf Kempe will conduct a revival of Der Rosenkavalier, and his first non-German 
opera at Covent Garden, Madama Butterfly, with Amy Shuard in the title role. La 
Traviata will be revived early in the season, with a new Spanish Violetta, Pilar Loren- 
gar, conducted by John Pritchard, who will also conduct some performances of The 
Vidsummer Marriage. Troilus and Cressida will also be heard again, as will Hoffmann 
with Richard Lewis in the title role. Le Cog d’Or, Turandot and Carmen will also 
be given in the first half of the season. Next summer, there will be the first stage per- 
formance in this country of Janacek’s Jenufa, conducted by Kubelik, and a new 
production of Tristan und Isolde. The two Ring cycles under Kempe will be 
repeated, and there will again be performances of some Italian opera. Renata 
Tebaldi, after her great success this summer, will return, and will probably be heard 
as Violetta. 

English Opera Group. Once again the English Op2ra Group will be giving a 
London season this autumn. This will be at the Scala Theatre, and will open on 
September 20 with a performance of The Turn of the Screw (to be repeated on 
September 21, 23, 26, 28 and October 1). Let's Mate an Opera will be heard on 
September 22, 27, 30 and at the matinées of September 24, 29 and October 1. A 
Dinner Engagement, preceded by Facade, will be heard on September 24 and 29. 
The singers will include Joan Cross, Olive Dyer, Catherine Lawson, Arda Mandikian, 
Lotte Medak, Norma Morgan, Flora Nielsen, Gladys Parr and Jennifer Vyvyan; 
Trevor Anthony, David Hemmings, Thomas Hemsley, Peter Pears, Maurice Wear- 
mouth and Alexander Young. Benjamin Britten, Norman del Mar, Charles 
Mackerras and Vilem Tausky are the conductors. 

Italian Opera. Peter Daubeny Presentations, by arrangement with Eugene 
Iskoldoff and Leon Hepner, are bringing another Italian Opera Company to 
London. The season, which opens on September 20 at the Palace Theatre, will 
last six weeks, and will be under the artistic direction of Fausto de Tura. The 
repertory will be La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, Tosca, Rigoletto, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci. Of the singers, some have appeared here before in the 
seasons at the Stoll; these include Giuliana Raymondi (Mimi), Marcella de Grandis 
(Musetta), Kyra Vayne (Tosca), Ermanno Lorenzi (Rodolfo), Fernando Bandera 
(Pinkerton), Andrea Mineo (Marcello, Sharpless, Silvio), Edgardo di Stasio (Colline, 
Sparafucile). Newcomers include several artists who have recently been singing 
in the season at the Teatro Eliseo, Rome: July Imai, a Japanese Butterfly, Anna 
Leonelli and Edda Melchiorri (Nedda), Maria Teresa Ciferri (Gilda), Maria 
Montereale (Mimi), Enzo Cecchetelli (Canio), Angelo Rossi (Cavaradossi), Luigi 
Tavolari (Duca di Mantova), Guido Malfatti (Alfio, Scarpia), Lido Pettini (Tonio, 
Rigoletto). The conductors will be Manrico de Tura and David Ellenberg; the 
producer is Acli Carlo Azzolini. 

Falmouth Opera Singers. This year’s production by the Falmouth Opera Singers 
was Gluck’s Orfeo, which was given four performances at the Polytechnic Hall, 
Falmouth. The title role was sung by David Galliver. 
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Hintlesham Festival. Two performances of The Magic Flute, with Jacqueline 
Delman, Margherita Melata, Alexander Young and Richard Standen were given 
in the Hintlesham Garden Theatre on July 22 and 23. Frederic Lewis was the 
conductor, and Elster Kay the producer. 

Kentish Opera Group. Three performances of The Magic Flute were given at 
the Civic Hall, Orpington, by the Kentish Opera Group on July 7, 8, 9. The 
conductor was Audrey Langford, and the producer Ande Anderson. 

Liverpool Opera Company. Following the company’s successful production of 
Nabucco earlier this year, three performances of Eugene Onegin are announced for 
October 27, 28 and 29. These will be at the David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool, and 
will be conducted by John Ramsden. Florence Lewis will be the producer. 


. 

America 

Chicago. The management of the Lyric Theatre have announced two additions 
to the season’s repertory: // Tabarro will be given with Ruth Page’s ballet version 
of The Merry Widow. The planned performances of Salome with Inge Borkh, 
conducted by Fritz Reiner, have been cancelled, owing to the conductor's refusing 
to waive the exclusivity clause in a contract with Miss Borkh (to sing the final 
scene from Salome with the Chicago Symphony); which would allow her to make 
both appearances within thirty days. 


. 

Australia 

Melbourne. The Italian opera company, which was brought to Australia under 
the management of J. C. Williamson Theatres Ltd, appeared in Melbourne during 
April, May and June. The repertory consisted of Aida, /I/ Barbiere, Bohéme, 
Carmen, Cavalleria Rusticana, Faust, Lucia, Manon, Madama Butterfly, Pagliacci, 
Rigoletto, Tosca, Traviata, Trovatore and Turandot. The production of the operas 
was in the hands of Bruno Nofri, and for the most part was skilful and imaginative. 
The orchestral playing under Ottavio Ziino was variable, and not always enjoyable. 
As in most touring companies, lack of cohesion was especially noticeable at the 


Singers in the Melbourne season of grand opera: Umberto Borsé as Manrico, 
Gabriella Tucci as Violetta 
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Vermeulen 
Jean Madeira as Orpheus, and Pierre Monteux, who conducted ‘Orphée’ in 


Brussels 


beginning of the tour. The principals, some of them newcomers to the stage, 
generally lacked acting ability, and in this respect the veteran Afro Poli (Germont, 
Scarpia, Lescaut and Marcello), gave them all a few lessons in stage deportment. 

The outstanding male singer of the season was Umberto Borso, a dramatic tenor 
with a well produced voice and a good stage presence; he was heard as Canio, 
Turiddu, Radames, Manrico, Cavaradossi and Don José. Kenneth Neate too 
gave some convincing performances, his Calaf being particularly well sung; he 
was also heard as the Duca di Mantova, Faust, Cavaradossi and Rodolfo. Gabri- 
ella Tucci displayed a beautiful voice as Violetta, and was heard to advantage as 
Mimi, Liu, Nedda, Marguerite and Micaéla. Rina Malatrassi (Mimi, Butterfly 
and Manon) and Elisabetta Barbato (Aida, Tosca and Santuzza) were also success- 
ful in their appearances. Dora Minarchi was more successful as Amneris and 
Azucena than as Carmen; and Conchita Flores, who was a convincing Turandot, 
also scored a success when she sang, mostly at matinées, Aida, Santuzza and 
Tosca. 

Baritone and bass roles were filled by Giulio Mastrangelo, Ferdinando Li Donni 
and Augusto Romani. The minor roles were taken by local singers, most of them 
members of the chorus. John Shaw, besides singing Silvio, was given the oppor- 
tunity of singing Scarpia, Valentin and Alfio on several occasions. It is hoped 
that similar opportunities will arise for other local singers during the season in 
other parts of Australia. Peter Mladenov 


Argentina 


The season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, opened on May 31 with La Forza 
del Destino, in which Elena Nicolai (Preziosilla), Roberto Turrini (Alvaro) and 
Giangiacomo Guelfi (Carlo) made their South American débuts. Pili Martorell 
sang Leonora; and Juan Zanin, the Padre Guardiano; Juan Emilio Martini 
conducted. This was followed (June 4) by Pizzetti’s new opera, La Figlia di Jorio, 
with the Argentinian sopranc Sofia Badin in superb form, Nicolai, Angelo Lo 
Forese and Guelfi. Felix Cillario was the conductor, and Riccardo Moresco the 
preducer. Guelfi scored his first considerable success as Gérard in Andrea Chénier 
(June 21), with Delia Rigal still an effective Maddalena and Turrini a loud Chénier. 
In L’Amico Fritz Nilda Hofman, the best of Argentinian sopranos, was a charming 
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Eduard Haken and Marta Krasova, the Water Gohlin and the Witch in the 
Prague production of *Rusalka’ 


Suzel and Alvino Misciano a stylish Fritz. These two operas were conducted by 
Franco Ghione. 

The season continued with a poor Cavalleria Rusticana (Nicolai out of tune, 
Carlos Guichandut and Eduardo Citanti routine, conductor Zamboni) and 
Trovatore (Matilde de Lupke, Nicolai, Rafael Lugares, Citanti, conductor Bruno 
Mari). Things picked up a little with Don Pasquale (Elena Arizmandi, Misciano, 
Damiano, Renato Cesari, conductor Enrico Sivieri). The best performance of the 
season so far has been L’Amore dei Tre Re, with Delia Rigal, Victor Damiani and 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, conductor Ettore Panizza. J. B. Cebreiro 


. 
Belgium 
Brussels. Théitre ce La Monnaie. Pierre Monteux conducted performances of 
Orphée and Pelléas et Mélisande during the summer. Jean Madeira, Gina Davis, 
Vilma Georgiou and Arthur Schoep were among the artists brought by Mr Monteux 
from America. The 1955-56 season will begin with a production of Fernand 
Brumagne’s Le Marchand de Venise with Huc-Santana as Shylock. 


. 
Czechoslovakia 

Prague. Towards the end of the jubilee year of one of the greatest of Czech 
composers, a year which marked the 50th anniversary of his death, the Prague 
National Theatre prepared a new interpretation of Dvofak’s best opera, Rusalka. 
This new presentation was selected as part of the repertory of the National Theatre 
for its tour of the Soviet Union in 1955. The opera was rehearsed with two or 
three singers in each part, under the musical direction of Honoured Artist Zdenék 
Chalabala, directed by Bohumil Hrdlictka, with scenery by State Prizewinner 
Josef Svoboda. 

The presentation, in its whole conception and in its individual parts, is distin- 
guished by its dramatic effectiveness. The musical interpretation, especially the 
rich shading of the orchestral arrangement, is outstanding. The National Theatre 
Orchestra, one of the Czechoslovakia’s best musical bodies, here gives splendid 
evidence of its great artistry. The visual aspect is also exceedingly convincing. 
Imaginative illusions in the picturing of the fairytale world, the favourable use ol 
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space, creative taste endowed with rich fantasy, characterize the staging. Of the 
singers who performed on the first night, mention should be made at least of 
Milada Subertova, winner of the International Voice Competition for the Emma 
Destinova prize, who sings the title role of Rusalka, State Prizewinner Marie 
Podvalova (the Princess), Marta Krasova (the Witch), Beno Blachut (the Prince) 
and Eduard Haken (the Water Sprite). 

This original presentation, with its numerous new features and often real dis- 
coveries, has aroused a lively discussion, whose favourable note fully corresponds 
to the attention-provoking character of the interpretation. This deeply human 
and highly poetic opera convincingly expresses Dvorak’s understanding of life. 
Correctly, the essence of the work rings forth in the exaltation of indestructible, 
always victorious, and life-giving strength, in the exaltation of man’s love for man. 

Vladimir Bor 


France 

Mulhouse. The Théatre Municipal, under the direction of Lucien Marsac, 
announces for the 1955-56 season, the world premiére of Michel-Maurice Lévy’s 
Moise, with libretto by Louise Marion; the opera will be produced by José Beck- 
mans. Other new productions are Figaro, Tannhduser, Otello, La Habanera 
(Laparra) and L’Heure Espagnole. The repertory will further include Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Tosca, Le Chemineau (Leroux), Werther, Herodiade and 
Le Roi d’Ys. 

Paris. Opéra-Comique. Two late-season events which have not hitherto been 
reported in OPERA were the 2,000th performance of Migon, in which Solange Michel 
sang the title role, and performances of Les Pécheurs de Perles in which the role of 
Nadir was taken by Charles Holland, with Janine Micheau as Léila and Jean 
Borthayre as Zuniga. 


Germany 

Bielefeld. Plans for the 1955-56 season include new productions of Dantons 
Tod (Einem), Wozzeck, Die Zaubergeige, Das Wundertheater (Henze), Ariadne auf 
Naxos or Elektra, Lucio Silla (Mozart), Eurvanthe, Undine, Fliegende Hollander 
or Siegfried, ll Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, Un Ballo in Maschera, Mignon and Rossini 
in Neapel (Paumgartner). 

Bremen. The season will include new productions of Die Zauberfléte, Der Waffen- 
schmied, Tristan und Isolde, Ariadne auf Naxos, Cenerentola, Trovatore, Otello, 
Manon Lescaut, Jenufa, Wozzeck and Peter Grimes. The op2ra company gave a 
performance of the Ring during the early summer, under the musical direction of 
Herbert Charlier, with Caspar Broecheler as Wotan, Elisabeth Thomamiiller as 
Briinnhilde, Bernd Aldenhoff as Siegfried, Kurt BGhme as Hagen, Gustav Neid- 
linger as Alberich, Theodor Schlott as Fasolt and Hunding, and Hildegard Jonas as 
Sieglinde. 

Cassel. Plans for the 1955-56 season, which will open with a new production 
of Fidelio, include the first performances in Cassel of Einem’s Dantons Tod and 
Tchaikovsky’s The Sorceress, as well as new prcductions of Jdomeneo, Figaro, 
il Matrimonio Segreto, Don Pasquale, Manon Lescaut, Elektra, and Die Zaubergeige, 
and revivals of Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte, Zar und Zimmermann, Otello, Madama 
Butterfly and Wozzeck. Paul Schmitz continues as Generalmusikdirektor, and the 
company includes Carin Carlsson, Gerda Lammers, Imgrid Steger, Josef Ellmauer, 
Egmont Koch, Helmut Melchert and Kurt Schiiffler. 

Coburg. The Landestheater announces for the 1955-56 season a complete cycle 
of the Ring, Lohengrin, Traviata, Don Carlos, Alceste, Carmen, Die Zauberfléte, 
Eugene Onegin, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Die toten Augen, and Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau. 

Cologne. On June 4 the foundation stone was laid for the new opera house in 
the presence of Dr Adenauer. Otto Ackermann conducted the chorus and orchestra 
in the musical proceedings. 

Frankfurt. The season at the Frankfurt opera ended on July 27, not on July 4 
as stated in last month’s opERA, with a performance of Der Zigeunerbaron, with 
Anny Schlemm, Heinrich Bensing, and Rudolf Gonszar; the conductor was Wolf- 
gang Rennert. During the penultimate week of the season a new production of 
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Aida was mounted, with Traute Richter, Rosl Zapf, Bensing, Gonszar, Theo Adam 
and Ludwig Welter in the leading parts; Bruno Vondenhoff was the conductor, 
and Hans Hartleb, from Essen, the producer. 

Kiel. New productions for the coming season include Orfeo, Figaro, Barbiere 
di Siviglia, Tannhduser, Don Carlos, Madama Butterfly, Der Mond, Die Kluge, and 
Mathis der Maler. 


Hamburg. The revival of Giinther Rennert’s production of Don Giovanni at the 
Hamburg State Opera was remarkable in many respects. First of all, Don Giovanni 
was not turned into Don Juan as is so often done in German opera houses. Rennert 
had the courage to present Mozart in Italian, and because these Italian perfor. 
mances are drawing full houses we may hope that at least in Hamburg we will not 
hear any more Don Juans in German. Furthermore, Rennert’s production sets 
general standard of performing Mozart which may be no surprise for Viennese 
opera-goers, but which may be regarded as exemplary for Mozart productions 
north of Austria. In my opinion, Don Giovanni is among Rennert’s finest achieve- 
ments, and should be ranked alongside his famous Fidelio. The work comes out 
as the dramma giocoso that it surely is, and there is nothing of the Teutonic heavi- 
ness that has marred so many performances of this work in Germany. On the 
musical side Rennert was ably supported by Albert Bittner, his new conductor, 
who brought out the tragic undertones more by a sustained tension than by wild 
dramatic climaxes. Only Alfred Siercke’s scenery seemed to be unconcerned with 
the way Mozart is presented here, and lacked invention and colour. 

The singing generally was on a high standard. In James Pease and Toni Blanken- 
heim the Hamburg Opera has a first-class pair of rakes. Pease as the Don has a 
beautiful voice and a grand presence (so much so that he tends to rely too much on 
his impressive figure and bright smile), and Blankenheim as Leporello is brilliant 
all round, in acting, characterization and singing. In Arnold van Mill we heard a 
Commendadore whose voice really seemed to come from another world. Walter 
Geisler, though he spoilt his first-act aria, was an acceptable Ottavio. Among the 
women the singing was somewhat unbalanced. Elfriede Wasserthal’s Wagnerian 
tones proved too much for Donna Elvira; Clara Ebers on the other hand did not 
have the dramatic resources for Donna Anna. As Zerlina Lore Hoffmann had a 
great day. 

The new Hamburg Opera House will open on October 15 with a performance of 
Die Zauberfléte—the work which opened the Rennert-era of the Hamburg Opera 
after the war. Other works to be heard in the opening week are Ernst Krenek’s 
Pallas Athene weint (world premiére), Werner Egk’s Irische Legende (first German 
performance) and Aida. A complete Ring cycle, the first since the war, has been 
announced. Rheingold and Walkiire will be mounted during the first, Siegfried 
and Gétterddmmerung during the following season. To celebrate the 200th birth- 
day of Mozart a new production of Cosi fan tutte is being planned. Other works 
to be staged and revived in the new house include Handel's Deidamia, Tristan and 
Meistersinger, Macheth, Aroldo and Don Carlos, Salome, Elektra and Arabella, 
Jenufa, L’ Histoire du Soldat and Oedipus Rex, Wozzeck, Mathis der Maler, Catulli 
Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite. Conductors will be Leopold Ludwig, Joseph 
Keilberth, Albert Bittner, Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg and Hans Zanotelli (who 
comes from Bonn to replace Horst Stein, who has joined the Berlin Staatsoper). 

The roster of singers remains essentially unchanged. Valerie Bak has left the 
company, but in Gisela Vivarelli a most promising coloratura soprano has been 
found. From Zurich the soubrette Erna Maria Duske joins the company. Edith 
Lang will have her début in Hamburg as Aida, together with Frank Eckhart who 
comes from America and is to start as Radames. There are two more new tenors, 
Jiirgen Forster as a buffo and Ratko Delorko for Italian parts. Gottlob Frick, 
after a year’s absence, is to sing in Hamburg again. Other members of the com- 
pany include: Anne Bollinger, Clara Ebers, Siw Ericsdotter, Gusta Hammer, Lore 
Hoffmann, Maria von Ilosvay, Gisela Litz, Helga Pilarczyk, Anneliese Rothen- 
berger, Erna Schliiter, Elfriede Wasserthal, Helene Werth; Mathieu Ahlersmeyer, 
Heinrich Bensing, Toni Blankenheim, Walter Geisler, Horst Giinther, Theo 
Herrmann, Kurt Marschner, Helmut Melchert, Josef Metternich, Arnold van 
Mill, James Pease, Hermann Prey, Sigmund Roth and Rudolf Schock. 

Wolfgang Nélter 
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Helga Walmiiller 


Opera wn Leipzig: top left and below: ‘Siegfried’, with Elisabeth Rose 
(Briinnhilde), Ferdinand Biirgmann (Siegfried), Paul Reinecke (Mime) and 
Willy Schwenkreis (Wanderer). Top right; ‘Carmen’, with Christa-Maria 
Ziese and Alfred Herzog 


Helga Walmiiller 








Helga Walmiiller 


Two scenes from the Leipzig production of Richard Mohaupt’s *Die Wirtin 
von Pinsk’: Above: Christa-Maria Ziese, Hermann Esser and Wilhelm 
Klemm. Below: Katrin Woélzl, Wilhelm Klemm and Marianne Dreefs 








Mannheim. The Nationaltheater’s plans for the 1955-56 season include a 
Mozart cycle—Idomeno, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi 
fan tutte and Die Zauberflote. Figaro, with which the season opens in September, 
‘will be a new production, as will Entfuhriing, which will be performed January 27, 
Mozart’s birthday. Other new productions to be mounted during the season are 
Fra Diavolo, Martha, Jenufa, Madama Butterfly, Manon Lescaut, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Queen of Spades, Le Pauvre Matelot, and Egk’s Irische Legende, Krenek’s 
Pallas Athene weint or Menotti’s Saint of Bleecker Street. The repertory lists a 
further twenty-four operas which will be heard during the course of the season. 
Herbert Albert continues as Generalmusikdirektor, and the company includes 
Irma Handler, Natalie Hinsch-Grondahl, Edith Jaeger, Hannelore Ludwig (from 
Nuremberg), Gertrud Jahoda (from Diisseldorf); Kurt Albrecht, Theo Lienhard, 
Heinz Sauerbaum, Peter Walter (from Essen), Erich Witte and Willi Wolff. 

Nuremberg. The last new production of the season was Aimé Maillart’s Les 
Dragons de Villars. The first new productions for the 1955-56 season will be 
Cosi fan tutte(conductor Alfons Dressel, producer Paul Hager) in which Jean Watson 
makes her début with the company as Dorabella, and Der Freischiitz (conductor 
Max Loy, producer Willi Dongraf-Fassbaender). 

Stuttgart. The last new production of the 1954-55 season was Cosi fan tutte, 
which was conducted by Lovro van Matacic and produced by Giinther Rennert. 
The cast was Lore Wissmann, Hetty Pliimacher, Franzi Wachmann, Alexander 
Konya, Hans Giinther-Nocker and Engelbert Czubock. On July 7 a special 
performance of Tosca was given on the 75th birthday of Kamersainger Theodor 
Scheidl, who sang the role of Scarpia. The season ended on July 31 with a per- 
formance of Zar und Zimmermann. The new season begins on September 5 with a 
performance of Der Freischiitz. 

Wiesbaden. Plans for the 1955-56 season include the first performance in 
Western Germany of The Saint of Bleecker Street, and new productions of Don 
Giovanni, Tristan und Isolde, Macbeth, Rigoletto, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Rosenkavalier, Dr Johannes Faust (Reutter) and either Jenufa, The Two Widows 
(Smetana) or Krutnava (Suchon). Twelve operas performed during the 1954-55 
season will also be given. Friedrich Schramm is the Intendant, and Arthur Apelt 
from Wuppertal succeeds Karl Elmendorff as Generalmusikdirektor. 


Italy 


Bologna. Preliminary announcements indicate that the autumn season at the 
Teatro Comunale will include performances of Gétrerddmmerung (sung in German), 
Figaro, Khovanshchina and Werther. 

Enna. Castello di Lombardia. The summer opera performances have included 
La Bohéme (Bruna Fabbrini, Carmen Piccini, Giuseppe di Stefano, Gino Orlandini, 
Giorgio Tozzi; conductor, Oliviero de Fabritiis), Tosca (Gigliola Frazzoni, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Piero Campolonghi; conductor, Giuseppe Morelli) and Samson et 
Dalila (Pia Tassinari, Renato Gavarini, Piero Campolonghi, Giorgio Tozzi; con- 
ductor, de Fabritiis). 

Milan. Performances of The Telephone and The Medium were given with great 
success at the Teatro Sant’Erasmo. Dora Gatta and Dino Mantovani were the 
young lovers in the first piece; in the second, Gianna Pederzini repeated her fine 
study of Baba, with Dora Gatta as Monica, Leo Coleman as Toby, and Angela Ver- 
celli, Ortensia Beggiato and Mario Zogniotti in the other roles. Open-air perform- 
ances of Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Amica (Mascagni), and // Barbiere 
di Siviglia were announced for the period July 28 to August 15 at the Piazzale Italia. 

Naples. The Arena Flegrea opened with a splendid production of Otello. Tullio 
Serafin conducted with admirable boldness. Mario del Monaco as Otello had a 
great personal triumph, even if he did not overcome the technical difficulties. 
Carla Martinis was dramatically not outstanding, but her voice was as beautiful as 
ever. Giuseppe Taddei as lago gained loud applause. Piero de Palma, as Cassio, 
with his pleasant tenor voice played his part very well. The sets by C. M. Cristini 
were impressive. 

The other operas given during the season were: Cavalleria Rusticana with 
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Margarita Kenney, Giuseppe Vertecchi, Taddei, Amalia Pini; Pagliacci with 
Rosetta Noli, Vittorio de Santis, Giuseppe Taddei, Piero de Palma, Antonio 
Manca-Serra, conductor Ugo Rapalo; Tosca with Maria Caniglia, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini and Giangiacomo Guelfi, conductor Vincenzo Bellezza. Ester Dinacei 


San Remo. The summer season at the Teatro delle Palme took place between 
July 21 and 31. Performances were given of Aida (Antonietta Stella, Adriana 
Lazzarini, Gino Penno Carlo Tagliabue, Marco Stefanoni; conductor, Alberto 
Erede), Bohéme (Rosetta Noli, Maria Luisa Gavioli, Giuseppe di Stefano, Enzo 
Mascherini, Giuseppe Modesti, Vittorio Pandano, Aristide Baracchi; conductor, 
Erede); Lucia di Lammermoor (Virginia Zeani, Alma Petrocchi, Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Tagliabue, Modesti, Pandano; conductor, Mario Parenti). 

Trapani. The open-air season this year lasted from July 4 to 14, during which 
period performances of Don Carlos, L’Elisir d’ Amore and Tosca were given. Artists 
heard included Adriana Guerrini, Miriam Pirazzini, Virginia Zeani; Carlo Bergonzi, 
Ettore Bastianini, Isodoro Antoniolo, Enzo Mascherini, Cesare Valletti, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Romeo Morisani and Saturno Meletti. The conductors were Federico del 
Cupolo, Ottavio Marini and Giuseppe Podesta. 


Trieste, Castello di San Giusto. For some yéars now the administrators of the 
Teatro Comunale Giuseppe Verdi at Trieste have made a practice of presenting, 
during the month of July, a short open-air season of opera at the Castello di San 
Giusto. The performances take place in what is known as the Militia Court, 
which—surrounded as it is by enormous bastions—has first-rate acoustical 
properties, together with a seating capacity for some 10,000 people. With reason- 
able weather conditions, and some imagination in the choice of operas and artists, 
the organizers would appear to be on to a good thing, as this is a heavily populated 
seaside town visited by many tourists, in spite of being a little off the beaten track. 

The first opera presented this season was Carmen. Pia Tassinari sang well 
enough, commanding plenty of volume with a splendid range. But she showed 
little knowledge of Spanish dancing and the use of castanets, and her venture into 
this field made me feel rather uncomfortable. 

The Don José of Roberto Turrini was just fair. He has a really magnificent 
voice when in the mood, but his intonation is rather unreliable; on this occasion 
he sang one phrase of the ‘Flower Song’ in a different key from the orchestra. 

Piero Guelfi as Escamillo certainly looked the part, but vocally was disappointing, 
as he appeared to be labouring under the delusion that the spectators were deaf, 
and shouted his way through the opera. 

The last act provided the ‘piéce de resistance’ of the evening, with Roberto 
Turrini giving a brilliant exhibition of *ham’ acting in the old style, and Pia Tassinari 
struggling unsuccessfully to remove the fatal ring from her finger, that it was not 
surprising that a section of the large audience was laughing unrestrainedly. 

The production of Aldo Vassallo was sound without being outstanding, but 
some deft touches had been introduced which were clearly appreciated by the 
audience. Mario Parenti was the capable conductor. 

The second opera presented was La Traviata. It is along time since I have seen a 
Traviata up to this standard, and in this I include Maria Callas’s interpretation, 
which I saw at the Arena of Verona three years ago. 

With the exception of the last act, all the sets depicted outdoor scenes, and very 
beautiful and natural they appeared, too, with a canopy of stars overhead. 

In the title role, Leyla Gencer, a Turk by nationality and pupil of the late 


Arangi-Lombardi, sang and acted with outstanding brilliance. She has a voice of 


limpid quality—all too rare nowadays—and has such an easy control of both 
volume and register, together with the ability to phrase exquisitely, as to leave one 
quite astonished. Her portrayal of the dying Violetta in the final act was certainly 
the most moving interpretation I have ever witnessed. 

The Alfredo of Giacinto Prandelli was of the routine order. His vocal ability 
is too well known to need comment. On this showing, however, his acting was 
rather stilted and lacked conviction. He did nothing, fortunately, to impede the 
triumph of Violetta, for which I was duly grateful. 

Enzo Mascherini is one of the finest baritones of the day. I think he has im- 
proved immensely since I heard him at the Arena a few years ago, and his 
interpretation here of the role of Germont deserves nothing but praise, as his voice 
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and stagecraft combine to make him an outstanding artist. 

The scene in the house of Flora gave Nives Poli an excellent opportunity to show 
the ability of her ballet. Indeed, this effort proved a distinct improvement on the 
choreography seen in Carmen. Pino Trost obtained a very fine performance from 
the orchestra and was most attentive to the artists. Libera Danielis 


Verona. The season at the Arena opened in a sp2ctacular fashion when Roberto 
Rossellini, who had received considerable publicity over his much awaited pro- 
duction of Otello, retired from the scene following a serious dispute over rehearsals 
involving Mario del Monaco. 

An exchange of letters in the local press contained references to the prima-donna 
behaviour of a certain tenor, and to a certain film producer who had little knowledge 
of the operatic medium, much less of the requirements of Verdi, etc. In place of 
Rossellini, Carlo Maestrini took over the production at very short notice. 

In the opening scene a mishap occurred, when smoke from backstage got out of 
hand and billowed out thickly into the Arena, so that for a short while both stage 
and orchestra were completely obscured. 

It is possible that the smoke had affected Mario del Monaco, as he did not sing 
with his usual assurance. The spectators in the gallery were quick to notice the 
several slips he made in the second act, and voiced their disapproval with boos and 
whistles. A repercussion to this treatment could be expected and the customary 
half-hour interval lengthened to an hour, with the audience becoming increasingly 
restive, before the management announced that Mario del Monaco was slightly 
indisposed but would carry on after a short rest. A further half-hour elapsed 
before the third act commenced and the opera proceeded without further trouble. 

The Desdemona of Cesy Broggini (replacing the indisposed Rosanna Carteri) 
was the best performance of the evening. I had made special note of this young 
soprano when I heard her at Wiesbaden last year. Since then she has improved 
both vocally and dramatically, and fully deserved the great ovation given her. 

Giuseppe Taddei’s Iago was consistently of a very high order, with Anna Maria 
Canali a good Amelia. Pino Casarini was responsible for the sets which were 
very lovely. Antonino Votto conducted. The second performance of Ofe/lo had a 
newcomer, Carlos Guichandut, in the title role. This artist, of French-Basque 
descent, certainly rose to the occasion, clearly delighting the huge Saturday night 
audience. His acting is not yet up to his vocal ability. For all that, he gave a 
thoroughly sincere and enjoyable performance. 

The remainder of the cast were unchanged except for Mariano Caruso, who had 
taken over the role of Cassio from Giuseppe Zampieri. There was no repetition 
of the smoke incident! 

The second opera of the Verona season was Carmen. This was a really wonderful 
production, with Herbert Graf, the producer, excelling himself, and with Cesare 
Cristini’s magnificent sets. The singers were in fine form; Simionato, in particular, 
gave a clever and most convincing interpretation of Carmen’s fiery character. 
Franco Corelli sang and acted well, his ‘Flower Song’ was encored and, being above 
average height with a good figure, certainly looked like a Dragoon. 

The last act, from the scenic point of view, was very cleverly contrived in that it 
depicted the exterior bastions and main gates of the Plaza di Toros, with the huge 
chorus and extras forming the audience within, and clearly visible over the gates. 
Against this background, Carmen and José enacted the final tragic moments of 
the opera. Indeed, so intense was the atmosphere and so realistic the acting, that 
it was some moments before the audience realized that the music had ended. 

Antonino Votto conducted the fine orchestra in his usual impeccable manner. 

Libera Danielis 

Radio Italiana. The summer opera season of the Italian Radio began with a 
performance of Norma on June 29, with Maria Callas, Ebe Stignani, Rina Cavalieri, 
Mario del Monaco, Giuseppe Modesti and Athos Cesarini, and conducted by 
Tullio Serafin. Among operas to be broadcast during the next few months are 
Lo Speziale di Fontebranda by R. Selvahhi and Nell’Anno Mille by B. Rossi, both 
first performances; Lo Speziale (Haydn), Le Calife de Bagdad (Boieldieu), The 
Beggar's Opera (Gay-Britten), Antigonae (Orff), and Numance (Barraud), all first 
performances in Italy; La Notte Veneziana (Cortese), ll Gioco del Baroe (Bucchi), 
La Cantata dei Pastori (La Rosa Parodi), and Hutalabi (Porrino), all specially written 
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for broadcasting. There will also be broadcasts of Doktor Faust, Mathis der Maler 
I Capricci di Callot (Malipiero), Les Deux Journées (Cherubini), Wer ther, Vespri 
Siciliani, Tosca, Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai), Sakuntala (Alfano), Andrea Chénier. 
Le Rossignol, Daphne, Le Baccanti (Ghedini), Un Curiose Accidente (Napoli), 
La Locandiera (Persico), Ciottolina (Ferrari-Trecate), Orfeo, Fidelio, Fliegende 
Hollinder, Gianni Schicchi, Adriana Lecouvreur, La Fiamma, Louise, Histoire dy 
Soldat, Ifigenia (Pizzetti), 1 Dispetti Amorosi (Luporini), Novella (Brero), Les 
Huguenots, Don Pasquale, Rigoletto, La Cena delle Beffe (Giordano), La Vedova 
Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari), Cecilia (Refice), Manon, Mavra, | Due Timidi (Rota), Amahj 
and the Night Visitors, La Morte dell’ Aria (Petrassi), La Figlia del Re (Lualdi), 
Il Dibuk, La Sposa di Corinto (Canonica), La Wally, Volo di Notte, Donata (Scuderi), 
La Forza del’ Amore Paterno (Stradella), Dafni (Mule), La Fiaccola (Gentilucci), 
Silvano (Mascagni), La Donna Serpente (Casella) and Pelléas et Mélisande. + 


Obituary 


Minnia Bower. The death of this soprano, who was a member of Sadler's Wells 
from 1943 until 1952, occured during June. She created the part of the Second Niece 
in Peter Grimes in June 1946; and was heard as Cherubino, Susanna, Despina, 
Zerlina, Hansel, Majenka, Snegurochka, Musetta, Nedda and Micaéla. 

Janina Korolewicz-Waydowa. The death of this Polish soprano was reported 
from Warsaw during July. She was born in 1875, and made her début as Hanna 
in Moniusko’s Haunted Castle. She sang in the leading opera houses of Europe and 
America, and also in Australia, where she was a member of a company organized 
by Melba. In 1917 she was appointed director of the Warsaw Opera, and she again 
occupied the same position during the 1933-4 season. 


Ruth Vincent. The death of this soprano occurred in London on July 8. She 
was born in 1877, and made her début in 1896 as Gretchen in Sullivan’s The Grand 
Duke. After appearances in a numter of operettas, she made her first operatic 
appearance in Beecham’s 1910 Covent Garden season as Vrenchen in the first 
performance of Delius’s A Village Romeo and Juliet. She also sang Gretel, 
Micaéla, Antonia in Hoffmann and Zerlina. 


Willy Burkhardt. The death of this Swiss composer took place on June 19 at 
Zurich; he was 55. His opera Die schwarze Spinne has been heard in Switzerland 
and Germany. 


Ernst Legal. This famous German actor and producer died in Berlin on June 29: 
he was 75. He was producer at the Kroll Opera, Berlin, for a period’ when Klem- 
perer was director: and from 1945 until 1953 was Generalintendant of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings. 

LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Leonora), 
Elena Nicolai (Preziosilla), Richard Tucker (Don Alvaro), Carlo Tagliabue (Don 
Carlo di Vargas), Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Padre Guardiano), Renato Capecchi (Fra 
Melitone), Plinio Clabassi (Il Marchese di Calatrava) and Rina Cavalieri, Gino del 
Signore, Dario Caselli, Giulio Scarinci, Ottorino Bagalli. Chorus and Orchestra of 
La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CX 1258-60. 

It was a pity that this set came from Columbia at roughly the same time as 
H.M.V. gave us the Milanov recital, for Milanov’s Leonora is sung with such a beauty 
of tone that Callas, despite the dramatic intensity she brings to the part, cannot 
compete with her Yugoslav rival, as far as ravishing the ear is concerned. But asin 
everything she ever does, Callas is still supreme as the singing-actress of our time, 
colouring the familiar phrase with some new meaning, and living and breathing 
Leonora’s emotions for us in the most exciting manner possible. Even the rather 
aull opening scene takes on a new meaning in her hands, while her death scene is 
truly great. 

After Callas, the real hero of the performance is Serafin; for me he is still the 
greatest of Italian operatic conductors, whose respect for the music and for tradition 
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earns for him our respect, and whose reading of this often lovely score is both 
fiery and beautiful as occasion demands. 

Richard Tucker was a disappointment—I found most of his performance v ilgar 
to a degree; he indulges in so much sobbing and so many intrusive aspirates, that I 
really had to listen twice to make quite sure that my ears were not being deceived. 
That Tucker has a beautiful and often exciting voice, I will not for amoment deny, 
but I really expected something better than this. 

Carlo Tagliabue, a veteran of the Italian opera stage (he was the Carlo in the 
pre-war Parlophone-Cetra recording, and must have sung his first Forza almost 
thirty years ago) is kindly treated by the recording engineers, and one does not have 
the feeling of the strain that was apparent when he sang the same part at the Stoll two 
years ago. Rossi-Lemeni is, as in the Norma recording, a woolly-sounding 
ecclesiastic; he does not sing out of tune quite so much; but Italy can surely 
produce a better bass than this. 

Elena Nicolai is too mature-sounding as Preziosilla, and Capecchi too straight 

as Melitone; it is a great pity that the soup-ladling-out scene is cut. The smaller 
parts are generally well cast, and the recording is of good quality. In short, a good 
Forza by present-day standards, but reservations arise if one has more exacting ones; 
nearly always Verdi triumphs. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), with Margaret Harshaw (Santuzza), 
Mildred Miller (Lola), Thelma Votipka (Mamma Lucia), Richard Tucker (Turiddu), 
Frank Guarrera (Alfio). Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Fausto Cleva. 
PHILIPS ABR 4000-1. 

Here is the fourth Cavalleria to be reviewed in these pages in just over twelve 
months; it is the cheapest to purchase, 54s. 7d. as against Columbia’s 6ls. and 
Decca’s 72s. 11d. (Decca’s fourth side being occupied by a del Monaco recital): 
the H.M.V. recording you must buy together with Pagliacci. 

The set under review has three things to d’stinguish it: Richard Tucker’s excellent 
Italian-sounding Turiddu, far more musical than del Monaco’s, less strained than 
di Stefano’s, but not as stylish as Bjérling’s; Frank Guarrera’s excellent Alfio, 
the best to my mind of all the four; and Fausto Cleva’s first rate conducting of the 
score, which has more pace to it, especially in the first half, than Serafin’s; the 
quality of the recording is an added recommendation. Margaret Harshaw is no 
Santuzza though; the voice is beautiful, as Wagnerians know, but she seems here 
to lack both temperament and imagination. The two smaller roles are well done. 
The Columbia set (Callas-Serafin) is still the best buy. 

PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), with Lucine Amara (Nedda), Richard Tucker (Canio), 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Tonio), Thomas Hayward (Silvio), Clifford Harvuot (Beppe). 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Fausto Cleva. PHILIPS ABL 3041-2. 

This is only Pagliacci number three—Columbia’s recording, yes with Callas 
as Nedda, is on its way though! So perhaps it might be as well to wait until that 
set appears before making up one’s mind which to purchase. As far as the two 
competitors already released are concerned, this is a more evenly sung and recorded 
set than Decca’s, and if Tucker does not bring the fury of del Monaco, one feels 
he has more heart; his singing is not quite so fine as Bjérling’s. Lucine Amara is 
not as dramatic a Nedda as Petrella, nor can she sing the ro!e as beautifully as de Los 
Angeles. I prefer Valdengo’s Tonio to either Warren’s or Protti’s; while Hayward’s 
Silvio is better than Poli’s but not sung as beautifully as Merrill's. Cleva’s 
conducting is the best of the three. H.D.R. 
Italian 

Aida: Choruses from Acts I and II (Renata Tebaldi, Ebe Stignani, Mario del 
Monaco, Dario Caselli, Fernando Corena. Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. Alberto Erede). Decca LW 5184. This continues the MP issues from the 
complete Decca Aida. We already have the Nile scene, the Amneris-Radames duet 
from Act IV, and the Closing scene; now come the great choral scenes, and most 
welcome they are too, for the collector who cannot afford to buy the whole opera. 
Apropos of the Temple Scene, | would most strongly recommend for those who can 
find it, the Martinelli-Pinza version on H.M.V. DB 1214. Otello: Gia nella notte 
densa, Act I and Dio ti giocondi, Act III (Renata Tebaldi and Mario del Monaco. 
Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede). Decca LW 5186. As with 
Aida, it looks as if Decca intend to issue MPs of some of the ‘highlights’ from Orello. 
This is probably the best post-war Otello love-duet; but again | would recommend 
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for broadcasting. There will also be broadcasts of Doktor Faust, Mathis der Maler 
I Capricci di Callot (Malipiero), Les Deux Journées (Cherubini), Wer ther, Vespri 
Siciliani, Tosca, Giulietta e Romeo (Zandonai), Sakuntala (Alfano), Andrea Chénier 
Le Rossignol, Daphne, Le Baccanti (Ghedini), Un Curiose Accidente (Napoli), 
La Locandiera (Persico), Ciottolina (Ferrari-Trecate), Orfeo, Fidelio, Fliegende 
Hollander, Gianni Schicchi, Adriana Lecouvreur, La Fiamma, Louise, Histoire dy 
Soldat, Ifigenia (Pizzetti), 1 Dispetti Amorosi (Luporini), Novella (Brero), Les 
Huguenots, Don Pasquale, Rigoletto, La Cena delle Beffe (Giordano), La Vedoyg 
Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari), Cecilia (Refice), Manon, Mavra, | Due Timidi (Rota), Amah| 
and the Night Visitors, La Morte dell’ Aria (Petrassi), La Figlia del Re (Lualdi), 
Il Dibuk, La Sposa di Corinto (Canonica), La Wally, Volo di Notte, Donata (Scuderi), 
La Forza del’ Amore Paterno (Stradella), Dafni (Mulé), La Fiaccola (Gentilucci), 
Silvano (Mascagni), La Donna Serpente (Casella) and Pelléas et Mélisande. « 


Obituary 


Minnia Bower. The death of this soprano, who was a member of Sadler's Wells 
from 1943 until 1952, occured during June. She created the part of the Second Niece 
in Peter Grimes in June 1946; and was heard as Cherubino, Susanna, Despina, 
Zerlina, Hansel, Majenka, Snegurochka, Musetta, Nedda and Micaéla. 

Janina Korolewicz-Waydowa. The death of this Polish soprano was reported 
from Warsaw during July. She was born in 1875, and made her début as Hanna 
in Moniusko’s Haunted Castle. She sang in tke leading opera houses of Europe and 
America, and also in Australia, where she was a member of a company organized 
by Melba. In 1917 she was appointed director of the Warsaw Opera, and she again 
occupied the same position during the 1933-4 season. 

Ruth Vincent. The death of this soprano occurred in London on July 8. She 
was born in 1877, and made her début in 1896 as Gretchen in Sullivan's The Grand 
Duke. After appearances in a number of operettas, she made her first operatic 
appearance in Beecham’s 1910 Covent Garden season as Vrenchen in the first 
performance of Delius’s A Village Romeo and Juliet. She also sang Gretel, 
Micaéla, Antonia in Hoffmann and Zerlina. 


Willy Burkhardt. The death of this Swiss composer took place on June 19 at 
Zurich; he was 55. His opera Die schwarze Spinne has been heard in Switzerland 
and Germany. 

Ernst Legal. This famous German actor and producer died in Berlin on Juae 29: 
he was 75. He was producer at the Kroll Opera, Berlin, for a period-when Klem- 
perer was director; and from 1945 until 1953 was Generalintendant of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings. 

LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (Verdi), with Maria Meneghini Callas (Leonora), 
Elena Nicolai (Preziosilla), Richard Tucker (Don Alvaro), Carlo Tagliabue (Don 
Carlo di Vargas), Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Padre Guardiano), Renato Capecchi (Fra 
Melitone), Plinio Clabassi (Il Marchese di Calatrava) and Rina Cavalieri, Gino del 
Signore, Dario Caselli, Giulio Scarinci, Ottorino Bagalli. Chorus and Orchestra of 
La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CX 1258-60. 

It was a pity that this set came from Columbia at roughly the same time as 
H.M.V. gave us the Milanov recital, for Milanov’s Leonora is sung with such a beauty 
of tone that Callas, despite the dramatic intensity she brings to the part, cannot 
compete with her Yugoslav rival, as far as ravishing the ear is concerned. But as in 
everything she ever does, Callas is still supreme as the singing-actress of our time, 
colouring the familiar phrase with some new meaning, and living and breathing 
Leonora’s emotions for us in the most exciting manner possible. Even the rather 
aull opening scene takes on a new meaning in her hands, while her death scene is 
truly great. 

After Callas, the real hero of the performance is Serafin: for me he is still the 
greatest of Italian operatic conductors, whose respect for the music and for tradition 
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earns for him our respect, and whose reading of this often lovely score is both 
fiery and beautiful as occasion demands. 

Richard Tucker was a disappointment—I found most of his performance v ilgar 
to a degree; he indulges in so much sobbing and so many intrusive aspirates, that I 
really had to listen twice to make quite sure that my ears were not being deceived. 
That Tucker has a beautiful and often exciting voice, I will not for amoment deny, 
but I really expected something better than this. 

Carlo Tagliabue, a veteran of the Italian opera stage (he was the Carlo in the 
pre-war Parlophone-Cetra recording, and must have sung his first Forza almost 
thirty years ago) is kindly treated by the recording engineers, and one does not have 
the feeling of the strain that was apparent when he sang the same part at the Stoll two 
years ago. Rossi-Lemeni is, as in the Norma recording, a woolly-sounding 
ecclesiastic; he does not sing out of tune quite so much; but Italy can surely 
produce a better bass than this. 

Elena Nicolai is too mature-sounding as Preziosilla, and Capecchi too straight 

as Melitone; it is a great pity that the soup-ladling-out scene is cut. The smaller 
parts are generally well cast, and the recording is of good quality. In short, a good 
Forza by present-day standards, but reservations arise if one has more exacting ones; 
nearly always Verdi triumphs. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), with Margaret Harshaw (Santuzza), 
Mildred Miller (Lola), Thelma Votipka (Mamma Lucia), Richard Tucker (Turiddu), 
Frank Guarrera (Alfio). Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Fausto Cleva. 
PHILIPS ABR 4000-1. 

Here is the fourth Cavalleria to be reviewed in these pages in just over twelve 
months; it is the cheapest to purchase, 54s. 7d. as against Columbia’s 61s. and 
Decca’s 72s. IId. (Decca’s fourth side being occupied by a del Monaco recital); 
the H.M.V. recording you must buy together with Pagliacci. 

The set under review has three things to d'stinguish it: Richard Tucker's excellent 
Italian-sounding Turiddu, far more musical than del Monaco’s, less strained than 
di Stefano’s, but not as stylish as Bjérling’s; Frank Guarrera’s excellent Alfio, 
the best to my mind of all the four; and Fausto Cleva’s first rate conducting of the 
score, which has more pace to it, especially in the first half, than Serafin’s; the 
quality of the recording is an added recommendation. Margaret Harshaw is no 
Santuzza though; the voice is beautiful, as Wagnerians know, but she seems here 
to lack both temperament and imagination. The two smaller roles are well done. 
The Columbia set (Callas-Serafin) is still the best buy. 

PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), with Lucine Amara (Nedda), Richard Tucker (Canio), 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Tonio), Thomas Hayward (Silvio), Clifford Harvyuot (Beppe). 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and Chorus. Fausto Cleva. PHILIPS ABL 3041-2. 

This is only Pagliacci number three—Columbia’s recording, yes with Callas 
as Nedda, is on its way though! So perhaps it might be as well to wait until that 
set appears before making up one’s mind which to purchase. As far as the two 
competitors already released are concerned, this is a more evenly sung and recorded 
set than Decca’s, and if Tucker does not bring the fury of del Monaco, one feels 
he has more heart; his singing is not quite so fine as Bjérling’s. Lucine Amara is 
not as dramatic a Nedda as Petrella, nor can she sing the role as beautifully as de Los 
Angeles. | prefer Valdengo’s Tonio to either Warren’s or Protti’s; while Hayward’s 
Silvio is better than Poli’s but not sung as beautifully as Merrill's. Cleva’s 
conducting is the best of the three. H.D.R. 
Italian 

Aida: Choruses from Acts I and II (Renata Tebaldi, Ebe Stignani, Mario del 
Monaco, Dario Caselli, Fernando Corena. Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. Alberto Erede). Decca LW 5184. This continues the MP issues from the 
complete Decca Aida. We already have the Nile scene, the Amneris-Radames duet 
from Act IV, and the Closing scene; now come the great choral scenes, and most 
welcome they are too, for the collector who cannot afford to buy the whole opera. 
Apropos of the Temple Scene, | would most strongly recommend for those who can 
find it, the Martinelli-Pinza version on H.M.V. DB 1214. Otello: Gia nella notte 
densa, Act I and Dio ti giocondi, Act Ill (Renata Tebaldi and Mario del Monaco. 
Orchestra of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede). Decca LW 5186. As with 
Aida, it looks as if Decca intend to issue MPs of some of the ‘highlights’ from Orello. 
This is probably the best post-war Otello love-duet; but again I would recommend 
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two older versions, the Muzio-Merli on Columbia or the Lemnitz-Ralf on H.My 
(the latter is in German, but no matter with such a Desdemona). Similarly the 
Muzio-Merli Act III duet is to be preferred. Mefistofele: L’altra notte in fondo q 
mare and Die tote Stadt:Gliick, das mir verblieb (Joan Hammond. Philharmoniy 
Orchestra. Walter Susskind). H.M.V.DB 21625. There are many better versigp 
of the Margherita’s prison aria available, notatly by Muzio (I apologize for keepin 
on about her, but she was a very great singer), Licia Albanese and Magda Oliver 
but this disc is well worth having for the Korngold piece. Musically lush, more {i 
film music than opera, it is an interesting curicsity. Miss Hammond gives it all sh 
got, and makes no concessions. } 
German 

Fliegende Holliinder: Die Frist ist um; Tannhiiuser: Blick*ich umher & O du me 
holder Abendstern; Parsifal: Nein! Lasst ihn unenthiillt (Otto Edelmann. Vien 
Symphony Orchestra. Rudolf Moralt). Philips ABR 4030. That Edelmap 
has a fine voice is not to be denied, and this of course borne out when one hex 
him in the flesh; but he is a dull, unimaginative singer, who cannot illumine a phrag 
with intelligence and feeling, as do Hotter or Fischer-Dieskau. Incidentally, whe 
are we going to get some Wagner opera on records from Hotter? The Parsi 
extract has not been recorded on its own fot many a year, that and the fact that th 
quality of the recording is first rate, make two ‘buying’ points. HDR 


ZARZUELAS and Popular Spanish Music 


In the autumn and winter of 1954-5, London International, an associate of th 
Decca Company, unloaded on the English market aformidable number of Zarzuela 
or Spanish operettas, which are listed below. Never having had the chance myg 
to see a zarzuela performed, I have had recourse to Grove, from whose colum 
the following account of the species is condensed: 


ZARZUELA. A typically Spanish kind of musical stage piece, practically z 
opéra bouffe, often in one act, with any number of scenes and tableaux, lasting 
about an hour. Generally the plot is of a comic nature, and customs, fashions 
operas, plays, novels, political situations and, not least, the tauromachic mania 
are reproduced, satirized and travestied in a manner that gives scope for th 
peculiarly Spanish wit. The best performances take place in Madrid. Sud 
works as La Fille de Mme Angot, H.M.S. Pinafore, etc., have been produced an 
announced as zarzuelas. The music is aimost always of vivid Spanish colouring 
sparkling and bright. 

The following is the full list of zarzuelas so far published in the London Inter 
national series. TW denotes a 12-inch record, and W a 10-inch. 


BRETON, Tomas (1850-1923) 


La Verbena de la Paloma (The Festival of the Dove) 1894 TW 9104 
CABALLERO, Manuel Fernandez (1835-1906) 
El Duo de la Africana (The Duet from L* Africana) 1893 TW 910i! 
La Viejecita (The Little Old Lady) 1897 TW 9108 
Gigantes y Cabezudos (Giants and Big-heads) 1898 TW 910 
CHAPI, Ruperto (1851-1909) 
La Tempestad (The Storm) 1882 TW 91029-¥ 
La Revoltosa (The Provocative Beauty) 1897 TW 910H 
Fl Barquillero (The Wafer-Seller) 1900 W 9108 
E! Pufao de Rosas (The Bunch of Roses) 1902 W 9100 
CHUECA, Federico (1846-1908) 
La Alegria de la Huerta (Happiness in a Garden) 1900 W 910% 
La Gran Via (The Gran Via [a street in Madrid ) 1886 

(in collaboration with Joaquin Valverde) W 9108 
Agua, Azucarillos y Aguardiente (Water, Sweets and Brandy) 

1897 W 910i 
GUERRERO, Jacinto (b. 1895) 
La Alsaciana (The Alsatian Girl) 1921 W 910% 
Los Gavilanes (The Sparrow-Hawks) 1923 TW 9100 
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GURIDI, Jestis (b. 1886) 
FI Caseri> (The Farm-house) 1926 Tw oeente 


j\Zarzuela Romanzas and Cancieres on side 4} 


= Pablo (b. 1880) 


folinos d2 Vientos (Windmills) 1910 TW 91036 
MORENO LP sageamna os Federico (b. 1891) 
Luisa Fernand 1932 TW 91022 
SERRANO, José (1873-1941) 
La Reina Mora (The Moorish Queen) 1903 rW 91001 
Alma de Dios (The Good-natured Soul) 1907 W 91007 
La Cancion del Olvido (The Song of Odlivion) 1916 TW 91026 
Los de Aragon (The Peop's of Aragon) 1927 W 91027 
USANDIZAGA, José Maria (1887-1915) 
Las Golondrinas (The Swallows) — 1914 TW 91031-3 
VIVES, Amadeo (1871-1932) 
Bohemios (Bohem.ans) 1904 TW 91038 
Maruxa 1914 TW 91017-8 
Doija Francisquita 1923 TW 91005-6 
Preludes and latermezzos: Ist Selection TW 91020 
Preludes and Intermezzos: 2nd Selection TW 91004 
Selection of Zarzuela romanzas fusensi W 91028 


I have not heard all these records, but have sampled the majority and repeatedly 
played one (Dota Francisquita) which proved particularly delightful. Spoken 
dialogue is entirely omitted, and for this reason it occasionally happens that a 
character who appears to play quite a prominent part in the story remains unheard 
because he has nothing to sing. Quaint, and often inadequate, information is 
supplied in Spanish and English sleeve-notes. Under such handicaps it is plainly 
impossible to arrive at any notion of the stage effectiveness of these pieces, and 
preferences must be dictated solely by the attractions of the music—and of its 
performance. The same singers turn up again and again; some are a little coarse, 
but none is dull or ineffective: there is a vibrant tenor in Carlos Munguia and 
a baritone of rather similar quality in Manuel Ausensi, a pretty soprano in Maria 
Morales de los Angeles (no relation of Victoria), a rather more saucy soprano in 
To iy Rosado, and a really splendid mezzo (often reminiscent of Conchita Supervia) 
in Ana Maria Iriarte. The thoroughly experienced conductor is always Ataulfo 
Argenta, and the authenticity of the s2ries is obvious. 

It will come as a surprise that the music so often lacks national Spanish colour, 
and it must be confessed that—like all tourists—I greatly prefer the decidedly 
national to the nondescript international. Even a random sampling reveals marked 
differences in invention and workmanship between the dozen composers repre- 
sented by far the best being Chani, Moreno Torroba and Vives. To thes? three 
should perhaps be added Chueca, whose highly praised Agua, Azucarillos y 
{guardiente | have not been able to hear: in American, by the way, the alliteration 
of this title might be suggested in the jingle of Water, € andy and Brandy! Caballero’s 
Gigantes vy Cabezudos, according to Grove the most popular of all zarzuelas, is 
also brilliantly. even stridently, Spanish. 

It may be the luck of the draw, but nothing has so far equalled the charm of the 
first one heard, the Dota Francisquita of Vives. The music is enchanting: full of 
colour, rich in seductive tunes ingei viously harmonized and tastefully orchestrated. 
This recording is well up in the ‘two-star’ category: almost on the artistic level of 
Decca’s Die Fledermaus. No doubt it would have been enough to have the cream 
of the music on two sides; but those who like really good light music, and want a 
change from Vienna and Paris, are recommended to give this issue a trial. Incident- 
a'ly, side | is so captivating that it gives a slightly flattering idea of the whole work; 
the composer recklessly p!ays out trump afte> trump in the long opeaing numbers. 

After Dojia Peaalaniee, the same composer’s much earlier and more naive 

ohemios was slightly disappointing, and so was his more elaborate ‘lyrical 
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eclogue’, Maruxa (only half of which, however, I have been able to hear). Amon 
the more attractive of the others are Caballero’s amusing Duo de la Africana (bac. 
stage troubles during, or before, a performance of Meyerbeer’s famous oper 
Chapi’s La Tempestad and Moreno Torroba’s Luisa Fernanda. 

Usandizaga’s Los Golondrinas is not really a zarzuela at all, but a full-lengh 
through-composed Spanish opera, written by a highly gifted pupil of Vincey 
d'Indy who died young, but might otherwise have had a brilliant career. The ston 
of love and jealousy in a circus troupe, resembles that of Pagliacci; the music hy 
lyric charm and a certain dramatic flair. 

As a supplement to its popular Spanish list, London International has issue 
the following two records of that most exhilarating Catalan round dance calle 
the Sardana played by the pungent and fascinating group of instruments know 
as a Cobla. The first of the two records contains one tune, Bona festa, by J. Vivens 
which gives haunting expression to a mood of pure happiness; no one who has see 
the sardana danced in Catalonia or at Collioure (for it has made its way across th 
frontier into parts of southern France) will be able to resist the appeal of ‘hi 
lilting tune. 


Sardanas: Ist Selection Cobla Barcelona W 9100 
Sardanas: 2nd Selection Cobla Barcelona W 9101) 
DS.-1, 


Book Review 


THE STAGE WORKS OF RICHARD STRAUSS. Produced in Munich wit 
the assistance of the Composer. A Volume of 10 coloured plates and 121 phote 
graphs with an Introduction by Richard Strauss, and an Essay entitled ‘Richari 
Strauss and the Munich Opera’ by Willi Schuh. (Atlantis, Zurich. Published is 
Great Britain and the United States by Boosey and Hawkes. A limited edition of 
700 copies). 

This is a beautifully produced volume which covers all the Strauss production 
at Munich in the Clemens Krauss era from January 1937 until Oc tober 1943, when 
the Nationaltheater was destroyed. Especially interesting are the casts and the 
photographs of the war-time productions of Daphne and Die Aegyptische Helena, 
and of the wor'd piemiére of Capriccio in October 1942. 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Troilus and Cressida (July 8) 

Reccgnizing that Troi/us must have more than one set of people able to 
perform it if it is to be established as a repertory work, the management 
presented the Walton opera on this occasion with a new conductor and 
five principals who did not participate in the premiere on December 3, 1954 

Reginald Goodall conducted. The first act went slack, for he seemed 
unable to shake off his besetting shortcoming of blocking the onward march 
of the music by lettirg phrase-ends droop into a tired adagio. In the two 
remaining acts, however, things were brighter, though he did not persuade 
the orchestra to be as alert about nuances and colours as Sir Malcolm 
Sargent had. 

Una Hale sang Cressida. Her tone was clearer and somewhat ampler 
than Magda Laszlo’s, and her diction was far plainer. But in this role, as 
in everything else she has done so far, she was distressingly unaristocratic, 
for she is as yet insensitive to style in both her singirg and her physical 
bearing. She is not tasteless, but her work bears no mark of personal taste. 
Until she learns what to do to keep a part from turning into a commonplac., 
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she will continue to be no more than an uninteresting young woman with a 
good voice. 

The other replacements understood more about the special requirements, 
musical and theatrical, of their assignments—except Noreen Berry (vice 
Monica Sinclair), whose Evadne had no character whatever. Raymond 
Nilsson had modelled his Pandarus on that of Peter Pears, and was as 
successful as an adrcit artist can be when he attempts merely to be a carbon 
copy of somebody more famous. Ronald Lewis (taking over from Geraint 
Evans) made Anteror a figure of real integrity, and Jess Walters’s imper- 
soration of Diomede was virile and dynamic enough to held its own against 


the memory of Otakar Kraus’s strong performance. 
CS. 


Sadler’s Wells, Welsh National Opera Company. Nabucco (July 14). 

Not since the days when this opera, owing to the Victorian taboo 
concerning biblical subjects on the stage, was called first Nino and then 
Anato, has this magnificent early Verdi piece been given in London. It was 
left to the Welsh National Opera to revive this work, and give it a performance 
which despite some vocal weaknesses among the principals, carried the 
audience with it, and demonstrated once again what magnificent stuff early 
Verdi is, especially when it is sung and acted with conviction, and without any 
inhibitions as on this occasion. 

The great thing about this young company is its magnificent chorus who 
sing with a freshness of tone, a virility and conviction, which | am afraid puts 
our metropolitan choruses to shame; their attack is sure, and they are never 
afraid of singing the first note of a phrase together. The next thing that 
struck one was the unfussy, straightforward production of John Moody, 
who does not try to be clever, who always lets the music speak first, which it 
must in opera, and does not indulge in movement for movement's sake. How 
refreshing it was to have a chorus standing still and singing. 

The great part in Nabucco is Abigail, which was sung with astonishing 
bravura by Ruth Packer (this was the second performance, and I gather that 
this artist was in far better voice than on the first); here is a singer who is not 
afraid to let herself go. The title role was taken by Ronald Jackson, who 
sang well enough, but had not enough personality to make his part really 
tell. Hervey Alan’s Zaccaria was evidently popular with the audience. 
I found it hardly imposing enough, and the voice is surely too light in colour. 
The Ishmael of Tano Ferendinos and the Fenena of Pauline Faull were not 
up to standard. 

Charles Groves conducted the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra; they 
started in great style and gave a rattling performance of the overture; but then 
things went less well, probably because of the intense heat, and Mr Groves 
was inclined to treat each scene as a thing on its own, instead of viewing the 
work as a complete entity, with the result that Verdi's drive lost some of its 
impetus. Nevertheless, this was an exciting and rewarding evening. 

H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells, Welsh National Opera Company. / Vespri Siciliani (July 12). 

This performance has improved much since the Cardiff preméire (see 
OPERA, December 1954). Ruth Packer was in fuller, brighter voice—though 
regrettably she still sang only one verse of her Bolero. Brychan Powell, the 
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young Welsh tenor, confirmed his promise with fresh, ringing, innately 
musical singing. We have not heard this sort of tenor in London for many 
years: with careful coaching Mr Powell could surely become an immensely 
useful member of our major company, which does not have for Italian opera 
any tenor who looks right and sings right. Roderick Jones made some 
painful sounds as Monforte, but was an effective enough player in the heavy 
drama. Arnold Matters, as Procida, gave that pleasure which his clean, 
honest singing and tasteful art always provides; though a baritone rather 
than bass, he was moving and dignified in ‘O tu, Palermo’. Anthony 
Besch’s production is musical and sensible—virtues which Covent Garden 
might note. Under Vilem Tausky, the music had a ‘lift’ which was missing 
at Cardiff. A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells, Welsh Naticnal Opera Company. Menna (July 13) 

Cecil Smith discussed Arwel Hughes's first opera, Menna, in the January 
1954 issue of OPERA; there is not alot toadd. The plot, though unexciting, is 
basically adequate to such an opera; the weakness of the libretto is in the 
construction, the plotting of incident, and the drawing of character. The 
music is stylistically uncertain: there are some effective bits of neo-Wagner, 
and some pretty quasi-folk passages, and much padding in no definable style 
at all. No doubt the orchestral performance was more polished and assured 
at Sadler’s Wells, for I did not remark any sallies at modernity: the disturbing 
factor was the uncertainty of destination. There are some telling moments: 
the close of Act II, Gwyn’s lament in Act III, and much of the choral music. 
Some of these have the germ of true operatic thought. 

The performance was lively: Elsie Morison and Patti Lewis both sang with 
distinction and imagination, and Phyllis Ash-Child (who has to play a cross 
between Katisha and Azucena) showed once more the histrionic gifts that 
friends of this company know well. Edgar Evans and Roderick Jones both 
have awkward, unsympathetic parts to interpret, and both did much by 
singing at their best; Clifford Bunford was pleasant in a tiny but gratifying 
part. W.S.M. 
Covent Garden. Turandot (July 15) 

To Gertrud Grob-PrandI fell once again, as it had in 1952 and 1953, the 
responsibility for hurling the Princess Turandot’s projectile phrases at the 
Covent Garden audience. Once again she hurled them successfully, spend- 
ing her energy without sign of restraint and emerging from the ordeal with 
her voice fresh and untattered. Possibly her B’s and C’s were sometimes a 
trifle pinched, and less broadly expansive than before; but nobody could say 
that she was not still able to give panache to the music. It would have 
been idle, however, to look for musical sensibility in her performance, 
which was almost wholly gymnastic rather than artistic; and it would have 
been equally idle to expect her to give the visual impression of being any- 
body but Gertrud Grob-Prandl earning a dutiful living. 

James Johnston surpassed himself as Calaf. His singing had innate 
musicality and tonal sheen, and seldom in the past year or two has he 
achieved so live and ringing a high B as the one at the end of ‘Nessun dorma’. 
Reginald Goodall, who conducted the opera for the first time, let Mr 
Johnston have his head at this effective moment instead of requiring him, 
as Sir John Barbirolli did, to treat the B as an unimportant grace-note. 

In an otherwise familiar cast there were a new Lit and three new minis- 
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ters. Adeéle Leigh communicated the poignancy of the masochistic slay 
girl's brief life-history, and imparted to her some of the emotional warm 
she discovered when she sang Manon in February; but she needed a mo 
Italianate use of connective tissue between the notes in order to realize ty 
sumptuous legato curves of Puccini’s melody. 

Jess Walters, John Lanigan and Raymond Nilsson were potentially ; 
first-class trio as Pirg, Pang and Pong. There were real velvet and intelliges 
control in Mr Walters’s tones; Mr Lanigan revealed an unexpected flair fy 
neat caricature, which never spilled outside the picture-frame: and \ 
Nilsson made judicious use of the effete style he had learned for Pandan 
in Troilus and Cressida. The ensemble did not quite always mesh’ on tk 
first night, but clearly this trio will become a distinguished asset of futur 
Turandots. Far more distinguished, certainly, than Frederick Dalberg) 
Timur, which ought to be replaced by a performance that sounds better ani 
makes a more potent bid for the audience’s compassion. 

Mr Goodall’s conducting was uneven. Individual phrases and sonoritie 
often sounded well, but he has the irritating and very English habit of tryin 
to make the music expressive by letting it approach a halt at the end of; 
sentence. He should learn the art of letting Italian music move alo 
without faise languors. 

The production remained as half-baked as ever. Umbrageous lighting 
continued to controvert the blinding crescendo of the interlude between tk 
Ping-Pang-Pong episode and the Riddle Scene; and nearly the entire oper 
still appeared to take place at night, quite spoiling the special effect of th 
opening of the last act by anticipating it all evening long. And nobod 
who has ever seen the traditional staging of the Riddle Scene, with th 
Princess high up on a grand staircase, can possibly accept Covent Garden’ 
low-level jumble, which rebs her of the psychological advantage of a 
imperious position. CS. 
Royal Festival Hall. Madame Butterfly (film) 

Madame Butterfly, a film version in Technicolor with orchestra ani 
singers of the Rome Opera, conducted by Oliviera de Fabritiis (rather limph 
is rated one of the better opera films. But opera lovers are not likely to & 
won over easily. There is a travelogue type introduction which does no 
matter, but immediately one rejects a version of Butterfly in which th 
entrance ‘Ancor un passo’ shows the heroine entering while stepping down 
If ever music suggested slow climbing up! The Japanese interior scenes 
are pretty, but the exterior shots of the garden above Nagasaki Bay ar 
preposterously faked looking, like a peep at the Ideal Homes indoor Gardens 
of Music. Pinkerton is acted by Nicola Filacuridi, a handsome youn 
man but so well in flesh by British standards that it is not surprising 
learn that he is in fact a tenor himself! Actually the music is sung }) 
Giuseppe Campora, who bawls a lusty ‘Addio fiorito asilo’ while the camera. 
in optical embarrassment, looks shyly away over the shrubs and the linteb 
of the house. The Consul (Ferdinando Li Donni) sings himself, and so dos 
the Bonze whose arrival at the wedding is one of the most effective and 
indeed moving of the scenes in this film. For Butterfly, Orietta Moscucd 
sings, with a big warm opulent voice and a lot of strong conventional pathos, 
which is most neatly dubted on to the lips of the enchantingly pretty littl 
Japanese player, Kaoru Yachivusa, whom it seems to fit perfectly in th 
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intimate scenes (as in the letter reading with the Consul) but which hangs 
heavy about her elsewhere. 

The odd thing is that the convention of opera being what it is, and the 
famous and beautiful tear-jerking role being the theatrical plum it is, one 
would just as easily accept a big Italian lady in a hired kimono as a little 
Nipponese ‘carrying on’ in an incongruously luscious great Puccinian 
manner. Perhaps feeling this incongruity subconsciously, the producer 
Gallone is apt to tone down the big moments, such as Butterfly’s final 
notes in ‘Un bel di’—she goes away from us and lets them off through the 
back window (so unlike most stage Butterflies one knows!). During the 
duet there is so little the camera can do: it prowls after the lovers who 
march, more or less in time to the music, around the garden; then taking 
its cue from ‘Quante stelle’, it takes us on a tour of the night sky while the 
duet hollers itself out to an end down below. The orchestra makes little 
of the marvellous ‘atmospheric’ passage of dusk in the garden: always a 
pointer to a good Butterfly. All the same, cne comes away with an in- 
creased respect for Puccini: which is something. Besi performance: Suzuki, 
sung by Anna Maria Canali and acted by Kiyoshi Takagi. P.H-W. 


School and Amateur Performances 


Wimbledon High School: Persephone (Hugo Cole) 

Three years ago (as related in OPERA, September 1952) Wimbledon High School 
produced a new opera specially tailored to their capabilities. This was Hugo 
Cole’s A Statue for the Mavor, which has since been published. Now, turning 
from modern-dress comedy to a ‘straight’ treatment of classical legend, Mr Cole 
has written Persephone, produced at the school on July 14, 15 and 16. 

Despite the restriction to girls’ voices, the music comes off well and shows con- 
siderable variety. Diatonic in style but genuinely modern, it frequently takes 
surprising and charming turns. There is some apposite characterization, particu- 
larly in the role of Hermes. But the part of Pluto—whom Mr Cole, as his own 
librettist, somewhat pedantically calls Aidoneus—has gone adrift. Understand- 
ably shy of a schoolgirl’s voice as Pluto, Mr Cole has made the part mute, which 
is no solution at all. It is a pity to spoil an operatic ship for a ha’porth of male, 
as Purcell saw when he composed Dido and Aeneas for schoolgirls in Chelsea. 

Visually, it was enchanting and effective to give the part of Persephone to a 
Burmese girl. But the solo singing—apart from a fairly good Hermes in Julie 
Charles—was less attractive than would be expected from girls mainly of 16 and 
17 at a musically-minded school. Soloists and chorus showed remarkable unan- 
imity, however, and near-marvels of movement were achieved on a tiny stage. 
Full advantage was thus taken of such effective theatrical moments as at the end of 
the second act, when Mr Cole follows Persephone’s departure from Hades not with 
a conventional Chorus of Shades, but with a few seconds of vigorous orchestral 
music for miming. 

All this reflected enormous credit on the conductor-producer, Lenore Reynell. 
At the school she teaches not only music but also mathematics, which is like using 
Sir Winston Churchill as a part-time bricklayer. A wise education authority 
would see that her services in the operatic field were shared out between various 
schools. 

The able orchestra—piano, string quintet, and two woodwind—was adult, but 
mainly amateur. Two effective cymbal clashes which were included at the end 
should show Mr Cole that the addition of a percussion part throughout would be 
nothing but beneficial. Arthur Jacobs 
Royal Academy of Music. The Telephone and The Medium (Menotti) (July 19). 

_ Once again the end-of-year Academy performances gave much pleasure to the 
listener, evidence of care and thought in the production, and in the case of one of the 
students, promise of a valuable contribution to the operatic stage. 

Menotti’s frivolous little opera buffa, about the girl who is so attached to her 
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telephone, that it is only by going to a public call-box that her lover can Manage 
propose to her, is a very slight affair, but charming none the less. There is aly, 
something a trifle self-conscious about singers in every day costume trying to} 
natural, and neither Gillian Thomas nor Peter Newton had really the nonchalay 

to carry the piece off; though both wre charming in appearance and sang carefy 

It was surely a mistake to show Ben making his ‘phone call from a very Brits 
looking kiosk, when Lucy had a little while previously dialed a very obvious Americ: 
number! 

The performance of The Medium was excellent in all respects; the atmosphere y 
just right, the producer, Dorothy Pattinson, built the work up to its horrific clin 
with just the right amount of tension, and no one on the stage overacted. My 
Foggin kept a similar tight rein on his orchestra, and it was not their fault if sor 
of Menotti’s melodies sounded cheap. As Madame Flora, Joyce Barké gave 
performance of which any professional singer might well be proud—both vow 
and histrionically. She has a full rich mezzo voice, a fine presence, and sens 
the stage; she should go far. Audrey Attwood was a touching Monica, but k 
voice was a trifle shrill at times, a fault that can be easily corrected; Frederick Dav 
gave a very moving performance as the mute Toby. H.D.R 


Reader’s Letters 


‘Figaro’ at Glyndebourne and Vienna 
Having now seen both the recent Vienna production of Figaro and the x 
Glyndebourne production, may * add a few words to my notice from Vienm 
The artist common to both performances was Sena Jurinac. As I pointed w 
her Countess in Vienna was hampered by a miscast Almaviva and a singular 
unsympathetic production. The change in this singer’s performance was so ve 
striking that it is only fair to point out that in less than three months she has gras 
the role in a way one could not have imagined from having seen the earlier pe 
formance. In contrast to a superficial frivolous treatment of the part indifferent 
sung, at Glyndebourne she realized the depth as well as the humour of the rok 
besides singing as well as we expect of her, which is nothing short of first clas 
The conception of an opera is clearly a personal matter but on almost all coun 
where the Vienna production misfired, Carl Ebert grasped the entire essence of th 
situation. From performances seen at the Theater an der Wien and the Redoute 
saal, one can only assume that the Viennese are innocent of operatic production: 
we see it practised here under the direction of Carl Ebert. The sureness wit 
which Ebert can bring out a character, the insight he has into any work he putsh 
hand to, and the ingenuity with which he makes the most of a work and his & 
are something to open the eyes of anyone familiar with the conventional Viennes 
view of production. Christopher Raeburn, Vienna 
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LATE NEWS. The Sadler’s Wells season opens on September 21 with a new px 
duction of Rigoletto. The singers are Marjorie Shires (Gilda), Anna Poll 
(Maddalena), Robert Thomas (Duke of Mantua) and Frederick Sharp (Rigoletto 
Set designs and production are by Powell Lloyd, and costume design by Alix Ston 
Leo Quayle is to conduct. Eugene Onegin (with Patricia Howard as Tatiana) ¥ 
be revived on October 18, Cosi fan tutte on November 17, and Simon Boccaneg 
on December |. New members of the company are Judith Pierce, Betty Fretwe 
Patricia Bartlett, Joyce Blackham and William McAlpine. 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 1956. The German press has announced that the fi 
ensemble of the Hamburg State Opera will visit the Edinburgh Festival in 19% 
giving 18 performances of classical and contemporary works. 
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OPERA ANNUAL 
1955-6 


MOZART BI-CENTENARY ISSUE 
Edited by HAROLD ROSENTHAL, 


with an Introduction by Irmgard Seefried 


Contributors include: 
HANS BUSCH, KARL BOHM, JOHN BROWNLEE, EDWARD J. DENT, 
DAVID FRANKLIN, HERMANN FRIESS, VITTORIO GUI, LUISE 
HELLETSGRUBER, JAMES HINTON JR., FELICE HUNI-MIHACSEK, 
MARIA IVOGUN, ADELE KERN, JARMILA NOVOTNA, JULIUS 
PATZAK, ANDREW PORTER, JOHN PRITCHARD, CECIL 
SMITH, STEUART WILSON. 

Forty-nine pages of illustrations, including nine in colour; a special 
section devoted to opera in Eastern Europe (Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia etc); valuable appendices including the premiéres and obitua- 
ries of the year, and the repertories of the world’s leading opera houses (far 
more comprehensive than last year). 

The material in OPERA ANNUAL has not appeared in OPERA 
which thus makes it indispensable to readers of OPERA. 

OPERA ANNUAL will be published by John Calder (Publishers) Ltd., 
during the autumn; price 21s. Postage Is. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF OPERA 

OPERA is offering its readers a special rate for OPERA ANNUAL 
if they order it before September 30. 19s. Od. plus Is. postage, thus saving 
them 2s. 


Remittances must be accompanied by the attached form. 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 
Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL, 1955-6, 
at the specially reduced rate of 19s. plus Is. postage. P.O./Cheque for 
£1 enclosed. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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‘La Wally’ 
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Act 2: Ombra leggiera; 
Act 2: Dow’ é I’ Indiana Bruna ?; 
Verdi: Act 5: Bolero: Mercé, dilette amick 
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Opera Calendar 


(Subject to alteration) 





——. 


FESTIVAL HALL SADLER’S WELLS ENGLISH OPERA PALACE THEATR 
GROUP 





Date Stuttgart Opera Scala Theatre Italian Opera 
Sept 
12 
13 Elektra ‘ 
14 Tristan (3 
15 Zauberflite 
16 Tristan ‘ 
17 (m) Zauberfléte 
17(e) Elektra T 
19 Zaube: fléte -_ _ 
20 Fidelio Turn of the Screw Boheme 
21 Zauberflote Rigoletto Screw Cav; Pag. 
22 Fidelio _— Let’s Make an Butterfly 
Opera 
23 Fidelio Magic Flute Screw Tosca 
24 (m) _ Let's Make Cav; Pag. 
24 (e) — Rigoletto Dinner Engagement Boheme 
26 — Screw Butterfly 
27 Rigoletto Let's Make Boheme 
28 (m) — — Cav; Pag. 
28 (e) Magic Flute Screw Tosca 
29 (m) — Let's Make _ 
29 (e) Cavalleria; Pagliacci Dinner Engagement Bohéme 
30 Rigoletto Let’s Make Butterfly 
Oct. 
1 (m) a= Let’s Make Boheme 
1 (e) Magic Flute Screw Cav; Pag. 
Oct. 
3 — Rigoletto 
4 Magic Flute Tosca 
5 (m) — Rigoletto 
5(e) Cavalleria; Pagliacci Boheme 
6 Don Pasquale Cav; Pag. 
7 Rigoletto Boheme 
8 (m) — Butterfly 
8 (e) Cavalleria; Pagliacci Tosca 
Oct. 
10 — Boheme 
11 Magic Flute Rigoletto 
12 (m) _~ Boheme 
12 (e) Rigoletto Tosca 
13 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Butterfly 
14 Don Pasquale Cav; Pag. | 
15 (m) -— Tosca 
15 (e) Faust Rigoletto 
BBC BROADCASTS FOR SEPTEMBER 
3\ Forza, from Edinburgh. Libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St, W.1, 23. 6d. Libretto with Eng 


5/ singing version, EMI, 8 Ge Castle St, W.1, 6s 


7 Falstaff,from Edinburgh. Libretto, Ricordi, 2s.6d. Libretto with English singing version, EM! 

8 Falstaff, Act!, from Edinburgh. Home Service 
11. La Figlia del Reggimento, on gramophone records. Libretto, Ricordi, 2s. 6d. 
14 Tristan, from Festival Hall. Libretto with English singing version, Schott, 48 Ge Marlborough 

W.1, 3s. 6d., or EMI, 6s. G 

15 Zauberflote, Act!,from Festival Hall. Home Service. Libretto with English singing version, EM 

17 Elektra, from Festival Hall 
20 Fidelio, from Festival Hall. Libretto with English singing version, EMI, 6s. 
28 Le Docteur Miracle (Bizet), in English. Studio performance | 
29 Pagliacci, Act Il, from Sadler's Wells 

30 
October >Euryanthe, in English. Studio performances 5 

1 ar 
3 The Turn of the Screw, English Opera Group studio performance. Libretto, Boosey & Hawt 544 


271 Regent St, W.1, 2s. 6d. 
All broadcasts are in the Third Programme except where otherwise noted. 
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GARDINER 
FESTIVAL 
SERVICE, 
LTD. 


(Sole Representatives of the EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS) 
OFFER 

TICKETS «+ ACCOMMODATION - TRAVEL 
for all the 

Leading International Festivals 
including 
BERLIN FESTIVAL 
SEPTEMBER 17th—OCTOBER 4th 


MONTREUX FESTIVAL 
SEPTEMBER 7th—OCTOBER 7th 


VENICE FESTIVAL 
SEPTEMBER 11th—SEPTEMBER 28th 


World Premiere of Prokofiev’s new Opera L’Angelo di Fuoco 


HEATRE 


pera 





1956 
MOZART BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


SALZBURG 


January 21st—January 30th 


Special arrangements for these 200th 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 


RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL 


BAYREUTH 
July 24th—August 25th 
New Production THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBURG 


Full details from 


.« GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
| 189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2131 (3 lines) 
San Francisco : New York : Girvan Travel! Service 
544 Market Street. 239 Lexington Ave. Toronto. Ontario, 
44 King St. West 
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Why I bought a Grundig... 


t 





I explain that there were fifty-two and nine-twelfths reasons why 
bought a Grundig you'll understand that it isn’t a coincidence that 
shall be fifty-three in three months time. In fact I’ve got to the 
ge where it seems to me that being a serious music lover ought to be 

a simple affair. 

I look at my Grundig, I switch on and I’m surrounded with 
music trom three speakers—three-dimengignal reproduction they 
call it—just like that. 

I have to chuckle when I think of the early days. 

You see, music lovers like me are half technicians too 
In the pre-electric recording days we used to build 
enormous and complicated acoustic speakers to get the 
most out of the old soundbox and good reproduction was 
a matter of loyalty rather than fidelity : folder 


I 
I 
I 
a 


And then more recently it was pickups and thorn 
es and then sapphires and speakers set in solid 
éte and wires and more wires. 





And the silly thing was that I hardly ever got around 
to hearing music. Nothing was ever quite finished. 


Ask my wife. She had to dust the place. 


Then one day I saw a Grundig “Specialist” in the 


loca! dealers. P I asked for a demonstration. Listening to (Electronics Division, Gas Purie 
music on a “Specialist” is delightfully uncomplicated. fication & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
In fact, in a moment of shattering honesty I had to eee ae 

admit that it was a lot better than my own set-up. I ! Please send me a copy of 
could hear the instruments separately, they were full and your informative folder on 
round, there wasn’t any “‘tizz’’ on the violins. the TK820 3D tape recorder 


S ; and its useful accessories. 
It seemed to me to be the nearest to /iving sound NAME 

outside the concert hall that I had ever been—or ever . 

shall be, for that matter. ADDRESS 


That’s why I bought a Grundig. 


to GRUNDIG (GI. Britain) Lid. 
Dept 0. 39/41 New Oxford St. 
London W.C.1 


GD228 | 
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